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Departments 


/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 
* The  Theological  Seminary 
/ The  Conservatory  of  Music 
\ The  Academy 


Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers’  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 

This  year’s  Freshman  class  numbers  278;  of  this  number,  142  were 
received  from  63  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  869  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  seventy-seventh  year  will  begin  Thursday,  September  23,  1909; 
the  Summer  Session  will  begin  Thursday,  June  24,  1909. 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A Department  of  Oberlin  College 

A Professional  School  of  Highest  Standing: 

Only  college  graduates  admitted.  36  colleges  rep- 
resented last  year. 

A Non-Sectarian  School  of  Theology: 

Entirely  free  from  creedal  restrictions;  preparing 
for  the  Ministry  men  of  fifteen  different  denomi- 
nations. 

A Modern  Training  School  for  Service 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God: 

For  the  Pastorate  of  Chinches;  for  Christian 
Teaching;  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  College 
Secretaryships  and  other  Social  Service  work;  for 
Foreign  Missionary  Service.  One-third  of  last 
years  students  were  Volunteers. 

Both  Men  and  Women  Enrolled: 

As  in  other  departments. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Arts 
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I  Greek  and  Roman  History,  Botsford. 
With  note  book  and  outside  reading. 

II  U.  S.  History  audCivil  Government. 
References  to  Channing,  Ames,  Wil- 
son, Elson.  Discussions,  present 
day  problems  and  policies. 

III  History  of  England,  Cheyney, Origin 
of  English  Institutions,  Papers  on 
selected  Topics. 

IV  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Myers.  Great  emphasis  on  original 
sources.  Robinson’s  Readings,  Ogg's 
Source  Book. 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Terms  begin  January  6 and  April  7,  1909 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W,  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting. 

The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
In  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


President  H.  C.  King  s 
New  Book 

“The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life” 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.60. 

A .simple,  clear,  straightforward  attack  upon  one  of  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  Dr.  King  has  been  .steadily  developing  through  his 
well-known  books. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

The  book  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  entire  change  of  the  old 
methods  of  regarding  theology  as  a body  of  doctrine  apart  from  any 
necessarily  close  relation  to  conduct. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.60. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

Develops  the  thought  of  the  last  chapter  of  “Reconstruction  in 
Theology,"  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  Christ's  religious  life  as  es- 
sentially the  maintenance  and  expression  of  a personal  relation  of 
friendship  with  God. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

Addresses  and  papers  touching  the  method  of  cultivating  this  true 
relation  between  God  and  man,  especially  among  the  young. 

“I  am  reading  it  with  great  profit.  It  is  a magnificent  utterance."  — 
William  F.  Anderson,  Sec'y.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  postage  11c. 

Rational  Living 

Is  an  effort  to  make  efficient  in  daily  living  the  truths  which  mod- 
ern psychology  has  readied.  As  a stimulus  to  that  training  of  the  mind 
and  care  of  the  body  on  which  so  much  of  the  spiritual  life  is  condi- 
tioned. the  book  is  exceptionally  useful. 

“As  a constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the 
results  of  contemporary  researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  ‘Rational  Liv- 
ing' is  tremendous.  At  this  time  particularly,  the  religious  teacher 
needs  just  what  he  finds  in  ‘Rational  Living' — a book  sure,  one  thinks, 
to  quicken  the  minister  and  his  sermons  and  his  people." — Arthur  R. 
Taylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Warren,  Pennsylania. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  postage  12c. 
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College  Preparatory  Courses 


College  Preparatory  Courses 
are  especially  planned  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  to  En- 
gineering Schools. 

Also  Home  Study  Courses  in 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture,  the 
Manufacture  of  Textiles,  Me- 
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The 

Summer  Session  of  Oberlin 

College 

June  24th  to  August  13th,  1909 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Four  Summer  Sessions  constitute  a year  of  College  work. 

The  Summer  Session  offers  the  advantages  of  regular  college  teach- 
ers and  equipment.  The  new  Carnegie  Library  will  be  open  daily. 

Talcott  Hall  will  be  open  to  young  women  for  board  and  room, 
and  to  young  men  for  board  during  the  session. 

For  information,  address 

E.  A.  MILLER 
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A.  B.  CHASE  Style  R 

One  of  the  most  successful  small  grands  on  the  market 


A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos  are  very  popular  in  Oberlin,  both  in  the 
Conservatory  and  m the  homes  of  her  leading  citizens,  because  of  their 
rich  tone  quality,  and  great  durability. 
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Oberlin  Conservatory 
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Prof.  Geo.  W.  Andrews 
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Mr.  L.  D.  Harkness 
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Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams 
Mr.  G.  M.  Jones 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Fish 
Mr.  F.  E.  Leonard 
Miller 
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Antionettc  Brown  Blackwell 

On  the  platform  of  the  new  chapel  in  Oberlin  last  June,  with 
fifteen  others  present  in  response  to  an  invitation  similar  to  the  one 
which  brought  her  there,  sat  a little  woman  whose  quiet,  refined 
face  gave  no  suggestion  of  the  unusual  situation  in  which  she  found 
herself.  She  had  been  introduced  to  the  president  of  ceremonies  as 
“one  of  the  first  two  women  in  America  to  complete  a course  in 
Divinity,”  “one  who,”  the  speaker  had  added,  “as  preacher,  as  pas- 
tor, as  writer,  as  the  champion  of  more  than  one  good  cause,  has  in 
the  past  conferred  honor  upon  her  Alma  Mater,  and  who  today  con- 
fers upon  it  no  less  honor  by  an  old  age  as  lovely  as  it  is  venerable 
she  had  been  invested  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and  in 
the  dignity  of  the  new  honor,  the  highest  that  the  College  could  be- 
stow, had  again  taken  her  seat.  The  fifteen  others  were  all  dis- 
tinguished men.  Five  were  ministers  to  important  churches,  three 
were  college  presidents,  three  professors  in  large  universities,  and 
one  was  a scientist  of  recognized  ability,  one  a managing  editor,  one 
a United  States  district  judge,  and  one  a member  of  Congress  who 
has  since  that  day  accepted  a college  presidency. 

More  than  sixty  years  earlier  Antoinette  Brown  had  asked  in 
Oberlin  that  the  opportunities  of  the  College  be  given  to  her  simply  as 
student  among  other  students,  and  though  that  was  the  published, 
and  no  doubt  sincere,  ideal  of  the  College,  she  had  found  more  than 
once  that,  in  respect  to  that  ideal  at  least,  the  College  was  but  build- 
ing better  than  it  knew.  The  actual  grasp  of  the  good  fathers  in 
Oberlin  was  as  yet  far  behind  the  reach  of  her  woman’s  faith.  Even 
Lucy  Stone,  the  one  spirit  there  who  usually  sympathized  with  her, 
could  not  see  quite  so  far  as  she.  More  than  once  these  two  young 
women  found  themselves  leaders  in  protest  against  the  sometimes 
unconscious,  always  (to  them)  unfair  discrimination  of  the  College 
in  favor  of  men.  For  instance,  they  wished  to  take  part  in  the  col- 
lege debating  society.  The  faculty  reminded  them  of  St.  Paul’s 
estimate  of  women  as  given  in  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  to 
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Timothy.  Miss  Brown  replied  with  a long  exegesis  of  the  passages 
in  question  which,  though  it  was  sent  by  President  Mahan  to  the 
Quarterly  Reviezv  and  there  published,  yet  failed  to  win  the  desired 
consent.  The  two  straightway  organized  probably  the  first  debating 
society  ever  formed  among  college  girls, — a society  which,  though 
there  was  no  immediate  connection,  may  well  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion to  the  organization  a little  later  of  L.  L.  S.,  the  oldest  woman’s 
literary  society  in  America.  Again,  in  graduating  from  college  Miss 
Brown  wished  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminary  and  become  a 
minister.  She  had  to  urge  her  request  and  then  could  receive  it  only 
after  careful  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  matter  in  a most 
unusual  faculty  session.  The  request  was  so  wholly  new ; — of 
course  the  College,  in  all  its  departments,  was  open  to  men  and 
women  alike, — the  charter  certainly  left  no  option  in  the  matter  of 
granting  the  young  woman  her  desire ; — but  the  thing  was  so  use- 
less ; how  could  a woman  ever  preach  ? — moreover,  the  consequences 
might  be  troublesome, — who  could  foresee  what  the  results  might 
be?  At  the  last  -Professor  Morgan’s  assent  was  unwillingly  given. 
“I  cannot  help  myself,”  he  said,  “but  I would  stop  you  if  I could.” 
Who  indeed  could  foresee  results?  In  1850,  as  the  first  con- 
sequence, Miss  Brown,  having  finished  the  course  asked  permission 
to  take  a text,  as  the  young  men  were  required  to  do,  and  give  an  ex- 
position of  it.  That  meant  preaching  a sermon  within  the  very  walls 
of  Oberlin!  But  it  had  to  be  allowed.  Most  strange  and  difficult 
situation ! The  license  to  preach,  liowever,  did  not  have  to  be 

granted ; no  council  in  America  could  be  expected  to  grant  so  much. 
Miss  Brown  was  accordingly  told  that  .she  must  “speak  or  be  silent” 
on  her  own  responsibility.  Nor  bad  such  a charge  any  difficulties  for 
a woman  of  her  spirit.  Knowing  that  .she  had  a message,  she 
harl  power.  In  that  same  year  she  spoke  before  the  first  National 
Congress  of  Women  and  though  for  the  two  years  following,  she 
had  to  be  content  with  preaching  wherever  and  whenever  she  could, 
without  regard  to  sect,  her  convincing  ])crsonality  at  last  won  her 
case.  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  ITigginson  in  an  essay  written 
in  1853  mentioned  her  in  connection  with  Lucretia  Mott  as  a satis- 
factory test  case  to  prove  that  the  sphere  of  preaching  is  altogether 
possible  to  women;  and  1 licodorc  Parker  likewise,  iii  a scinion 
prcaclicd  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  early  in  that  same  year,  alluded  to 
hiT  as  one  who  had  piawed  her  ]5owcr.  Horace  Greeley  and  Charles 
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H.  Dana  offered  her  a salary  of  a thousand  dollars  and  expenses 
for  a year  including  a hall  to  speak  in,  if  she  would  come  to  organize 
a church  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Brown  decided,  however,  to  ac- 
cept the  call  to  preach  for  the  Congregational  Church  in  South  But- 
ler, Wayne  County,  New  York,  at  a salary  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
Here  accordingly  she  was  ordained  pastor  in  1853  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  received  the  formal  ordination  to  the  ministry  at  the 
hands  of  a council  called  by  the  church,— the  first  woman  in  Amer- 
ica to  receive  the  honor. 

So  this  young  pioneer  won  her  way.  No  doubt  the  College  at  that 
time  was  honest  in  its  conviction  that  Antoinette  Brown  and  Lucy 
Stone  were  crying  for  impossible  and  destructive  things,  exactly  as 
the  young  men  were  fretting  and  rebelling  against  the  prohibition 
of  smoking  and  card-playing.  The  field  was  wholly  untried ; all  the 
common  conventions,  in  most  parts  of  the  world  certainly,  were  con- 
firmatory of  the  theory  that  to  save  that  world’s  life,  woman  must 
be  protected  from  the  danger  of  so  much  mental  exercise  and  strain 
as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  them  through  the  same  course  that 
was  prescribed  for  men,  and  afterward  introduce  them  formally  into 
their  chosen  individual  work  in  the  world.  In  the  light,  then 
of  present  changed  conditions,  when  largely  through  the  patient 
womanly  persistence  of  such  women  as  Miss  Brown,  the  world  wel- 
comes whatever  work  earnest  women  choose  to  contribute,  it  was 
most  fitting  that  Oberlin  College  should  at  last  pay  its  tribute  to  the 
woman  who  first  insisted  upon  helping  it  to  interpret  fairly  its  own 
theory  in  regard  to  woman  and  thus  to  enlarge  many  fold  its  coveted 
power  to  help  the  world. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  has  always  been  gifted  with  a kind  of  prophet’s 
insight  which  to  her  is  knowledge;  yet  she  is  so  strongly  logical  as 
well,  so  sanely  scientific  in  temperament,  that  she  cannot  rest  when 
once  she  sees  truth,— feels,  if  you  prefer, — until  she  has  searched 
through  the  world  to  find  scientific  basis  for  her  conviction.  As 
pastor  of  the  little  church  in  South  Butler,  before  her  marriage.  Miss 
Brown  soon  discovered  herself  at  variance  with  some  of  the  doc- 
trines she  was  pledged  to  teach.  There  followed  a season  of  con- 
scientious effort  to  resolve  her  doubts  which,  as  one  reads  about  it, 
reminds  one  of  John  Henry  Newman’s  mighty  struggle  to  be  true 
to  his  church  and  to  himself.  Antoinette  Brown,  like  Mr.  Newman, 
quickly  saw  that  to  be  true  to  herself  was  to  be  true  to  her  church. 
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She  therefore  resigned  her  charge,  for  a time  gave  up  preaching, 
and  devoted  herself  to  a scientific  and  philosophic  study  of  religious 
and  social  questions.  She  volunteered  for  a year  of  missionary 
service,  accepting  no  payment,  simply  studying  into  the  character 
and  causes  of  vice,  particularly  in  relation  to  women.  She  spared 
herself  no  work,  or  time,  or  strength,  to  place  her  convictions  upon 
substantial  basis  and  to  bring  them  rightly  to  the  consciousness  of 
all.  She  began  and  put  through  a faithful  study  of  general  science, 
trying  with  open  mind  to  find  if  possible  any  justification  in  nature 
for  the  prevalent  conception  of  woman’s  incapacity.  She  published 
the  results  of  her  studies  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  challenge  test 
and  comment;  her  “Shadows  of  our  Social  System”  came  out  serially 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1855;  “Sexes  Throughout  Nature,”  in 
a series  of  special  studies  published  singly  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  and  elsewhere.  She  wrote  and  studied  constantly  to  arouse 
both  men  and  women  to  the  activities  that  should  logically  follow 
dear  insight  into  conditions;  and  she  herself  was  always  ready  to 
lend  a hand.  Believing  also  that  nature  and  religion  must  be  in 
complete  accord  and  unable  longer  to  base  her  own  faith  upon  a 
spiritual  revelation  in  Christ,  hopeful  moreover  that  she  might  help 
others  in  religious  uncertanity,  she  developed  ont  of  her  huge  reading 
of  science,  other  studies,  which  came  out  finally  in  two  volumes, — 
“The  Physical  Basis  of  Immortality”  and  “The  Philosophy  of 
Individuality.” 

As  lecturer,  writer,  speaker,  or  as  simple  delegate,  Mrs.  Black- 
well  has  never  hesitated  to  go  where  she  could,  to  du  what  she  could. 
In  1854  she  was  a delegate  to  a World’s  Temperance  Convention  in 
New  York,  of  which  Major-General  Neal  Dow  was  chairman  and 
such  men  as  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  and  Samuel  F.  Cary  were  mem- 
bers. The  convention  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  when  this 
“female  from  Western  New  York”  presented  herself  for  admission 
and,  in  spite  of  the  favorable  decision  of  the  chair,  finally  concluded 
that  it  must  “right  or  wrong,  conform  to  usage”  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  “female”  to  speak,  though  she  represented  two  New  York  socie- 
ties. In  1850,  Mrs.  Blackwell  had  addressed  the  first  National 
Woman’s  Suffcrage  Convention  held  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  at 
which  Lucy  Stone,  William  Henry  Channing,  A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
Wendell  Phillips,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Jane  G.  Swisshelm,Lucretia  Mott, 
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and  others  were  present.  Later  she  worked  for  many  years  with  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  in  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  and  she  is  still  a consistent  champion  of  the  cause,  having 
spoken  last  year  at  the  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  held  in  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York.  Do  I think  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise 
would  interfere  with  woman’s  duties  at  home?”  she  said  to  a repor- 
ter at  a recent  interview.  “Oh,  I think  we’d  get  time  to  vote  and 
read  our  newspapers  and  still  take  care  of  our  homes.  Home  duties 
don’t  seem  to  interfere  greatly  with  women  who  belong  to  clubs, 
and  attend  bridge  parties.  The  truth  is  that  the  woman  who  would 
attend  to  her  duties  as  a citizen  would  expend  more  energy  on  the 
home  than  perhaps  do  some  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  less 
important  things  now.  What  woman  wants  is  merely  the  right  to 
do  something  to  help  her  country.”  Mrs.  Blackwell  was  for  years 
a'  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  before  which  she  read  several  papers.  She  worked  also  for 
the  American  Purity  Alliance,  and  for  various  organizations  of  less 
note;  but  her  chief  interests  have  always  been  the  causes  of  religion 
and  of  woman. 

One  other  point  is  to  be  noted.  Whether  engaged  in  proving  a 
conviction  tenable,  or  in  earnest  effort  to  accomplish  a desired  re- 
form, Mrs.  Blackwell  is  always  serene,  entirely  without  anxity. 
Sincerity  and  frankness  are  equally  impressed  upon  whatever  she 
does.  Confident  in  the  rightness  of  her  position,  first  because  she 
knows,  and  next  because  she  has  proved  it  to  herself,  she  does  not 
strive  nor  cry,  she  does  not  even  care  for  executive  leadership  and 
has  never,  in  all  her  sixty  years  of  public  work,  presided  over  a meet- 
ing for  reform;  she  is  simply  ready  and  eager,  utterly  without  fear, 
to  help  in  all  ways  possible  the  cause  to  which  she  gives  assent. 

In  all  womanly  ways  she  is  charming.  Accomplished,  interested, 
and  active  along  so  many  lines  as  she  has  always  been,  a traveller 
far  and  wide  and  a devoted  home-lover  as  well,- — with  it  all  she 
has  kept  none  the  less  even  to  her  eighty-fourth  year  the  eager  en- 
thusiasms of  a child.  Even  the  youngest  of  the  Oberlin  guests  at 
the  last  Commencement  did  well  to  keep  up  with  her  in  her  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  whatever  came,— ball  game,  concert,  Ben 
Greet  performance,  society  reunion,  “General  Ex.,”  what  not.’  Her 
enjoyment  of  the  old  hard  home  of  discipline  was  whole-hearted 
and  keen.  Her  four  daughters  must  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of 
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beautiful  times.  But  behind  the  quiet  face,  with  its  blue,  fun-loving 
eyes,  one  can  see  a tremendous  faith  in  persistent,  patient  work. 
True  woman  that  she  is  Mrs.  Blackwell  still  superintends  her  own 
household,  goes  about  considerably  in  a social  way,  takes  care  of 
her  large  correspondence  without  help,  manages  her  business  af- 
fairs, and  works  between  whiles  upon  a volume  of  “Recollections.” 
Living  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  she  still  preaches  once  a month  in 
All  Souls’  Church,  which  she  contributed  so  largely  to  build,  and  with 
the  same  clear  sense  of  human  needs  and  the  same  youthful  hope  for 
ultimate  accomplishing  that  have  always  been  hers.  At  the  opening 
of  this  church  she  preached  from  Proverbs  30:  24-28,  upon  the 
general  subject  of  adapting  oneself  to  do  the  most  possible  in  the 
world.  “We  must  gain  an  increased  perspective,”  she  said,  “and  a 
deeper  resonance  in  our  lives,  and  do  our  best  in  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  love.”  The  clergy  “must  keep  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  what  they  know  to  be  right  and  needful,  they  must  say,  even 
though  it  should  not  conform  to  long-accepted  traditions. ***Among 
church-goers***the  greatest  need  is  less  selfishness,  a willingness  to 
do  something  to  further  the  progress  of  mankind,  even  though  it  be 
eve.  so  little.” 

Early  in  her  career  she  wrote  these  words:  “Work!  Work!  In 
nothing  else  is  there  hope  for  man,  or  beast,  or  vegetable,  that  would 
continue  to  live.  If  age  would  maintain  its  failing  tissues  in  their 
utmost  integrity,  would  eliminate  the  half-deadened  matter  which 
stiffens  and  clogs  its  activity,  physical  and  psychical,  there  is  but  one 
class  of  means  to  this  end,  work!  Nature  has  no  royal  road.  Work 
with  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  with  every  muscle  of  the  bodv; 
this  will  give  the  nearest  approximation  to  perpetual,  universal 
youth.”  To  this  end  she  remains  consistent  both  in  theory  and  in 
practise. 


Flor.\  Bridges. 
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New  Departure  in  Education 

The  education  in  most  of  our  institutions  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  post  graduate  college  and  university  courses  seems  to  me  seri- 
ously defective  along  the  lines  of  common  honesty  in  social  life  and 
in  civics.  The  intellect  is  over  stimulated  and  the  social  sympathies 
are  under  educated.  The  small  number  of  students  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Oberlin  College  when  I first  entered  in  the  third  year  in  the 
Literary  Department  compared  with  the  eighty-nine  young  women 
who  received  the  A.  B.  degree  at  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary,  and 
the  forty-six  young  men  taking  the  same  degree,  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  educational  growth  at  the  present  time.  It  shows  us  also  the  diver- 
sified interests  and  occupations  of  the  present  day.  The  world  has 
gradually  grown  into  a much  more  complex  and  specialized  civiliza- 
tion. The  great  problem  of  today  is  to  learn  how  best  to  apply  the 
foundation  principles  of  the  golden  rule  to  the  more  complicated  and 
varied  occupations  and  interests  of  the  present  time. 

The  law  of  love  includes  both  justice  and  generosity;  on  that 
hangs  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  We  know  how  Jesus  applied  it 
in  his  own  time.  We  do  not  know  just  how  he  would  apply  it  in  our 
own  day.  We  know  the  practical  theory  of  the  feudal  ages,  of  our 
own  Puritan  fathers,  and  all  along  the  line  of  evolution  we  find  that 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  love  has  been  necessarily  ex- 
tremely various.  We  of  this  day  must  solve  the  question  of  how 
to  apply  these  eternal  principles  to  our  own  complicated  and  some- 
times entangling  alliances. 

Our  young  people  must  be  led  onward  into  the  habits  which 
we  think  arc  most  conducive  to  the  highest  human  interests. 
Instructors  whether  parents  or  others  may  often  be  mistaken  as  to 
measures  but  honest  mistakes  are  far  better  than  no  guidance  in 
these  desirable  directions.  Good  confirmed  habits  and  facing  to- 
ward the  right  are  more  essential  in  the  lives  of  children  and  young 
people  than  in  mature  activity  in  any  department  of  practical  life. 

Oberhn  has  always  been  a prominent  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals.  But  Oberlin  in  some  sense  began  as  a denominational  school 
of  extremely  liberal  principles.  The  national  ideal  of  toleration  and 
freedom  m religious  opinion  has  led  most  denominational  schools  to 
give  less  purely  religious  training  than  teaching  of  the  doctrines  of 
their  own  denominations.  This  has  led  to  the  practice  of  teaching  very 
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little  ethics  in  any  of  the  undenominational  schools  or  in  those  partly 
sustained  by  public  funds.  Young  people  have  been  taught  intel- 
lectually but  there  has  been  no  sustained  or  official  attempt  to  teach 
even  the  simplest  principles  of  practical  good  conduct.  We  have  no 
text  books  which  aim  to  teach  the  general  principles  of  uprightness 
and  integrity.  Undoubtedly  we  have  reached  a crisis  wiien  there 
must  be  a complete  and  fundamental  change  and  it  must  be  the  aim 
to  teach  practical  honesty  and  generosity  as  a part  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  school  from  the  lowest  to  the  broadest  and  highest.  Oral 
instruction  will  have  its  own  value  but  we  must  have  text  books 
graded  to  the  age  and  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

In  some  of  the  public  schools  we  have  a system  of  teaching 
patriotism  in  a practical  way.  We  have  text  books  on  temperance, 
perhaps  making  the  subject  too  limited  and  therefore  one.  sided  in 
the  teaching.  The  trend  of  teaching  today  is  by  illustration  from  the 
object  taught.  In  this  way  the  small  children  should  be  made  to 
understand  the  principles  of  social  justice  and  even  voluntary  self- 
sacrifice  by  sharing  their  little  interests,  such  as  food,  playthings,  and 
the  little  pleasures  which  they  enjoy  together;  in  honor  each  learning 
to  prefer  one  another,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  strictly  just  in  conduct. 
In  this  direction  good  habits  are  immeasurably  more  effective  than 
any  amount  of  theory.  The  older  children  need  text  books  giving 
practical  applications  to  school  and  social  life  and  gradually  leading 
on  into  broader  directions.  Another  grade  of  pupils  preparing  for 
business,  for  home  life  with  its  various  social  interests,  or  for  public 
work,  need  the  working  out  of  practical  principles  of  justice  and  in- 
tegrity. Political  life  should  have  its  own  applied  text  books  dealing 
in  considerable  detail  with  the  relations  of  local,  state  and  national 
jurisdiction  with  their  rights,  relationships  and  inevitable  complica- 
tions. The  preparation  of  such  text  books  must  necessarily  be  more 
or  less  imperfect  at  first  and  like  all  other  progress  the  idea  of  teach- 
ing practical  morality  will  follow  the  course  of  general  evolution. 

The  idea  so  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  earnestly 
religious  people  that  religion  consists  largely  of  doctrines  and  that 
the  teaching  of  their  specified  doctrines  is  the  teaching  of  practical 
ethics  will  do  much  to  hinder  the  best  instruction  in  simple 
practical  conduct.  That  tendency  must  be  gradually  outgrown. 
The  instructions  of  Pioards  of  Education  and  all  other  official  bodies 
given  to  the  teachers  to  cultivate  character  and  not  to  teach  doc- 
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trines  will  at  once  have  its  own  immense  weight.  Education 
today  is  widely  out  of  perspective.  We  have  trained  the  intellect 
out  of  proportion  to  the  heart,  the  sympathies,  and  the  sensibilities. 
Feeling  is  ordinarily  a more  powerful  incentive  to  conduct  than 
knowledge.  We  do  what  we  wish  to  do,  not  always  what  we  know 
to  be  the  right.  The  reaching  of  the  idea  that  our  school  system  now 
imperatively  needs  far  more  to  develop  the  education  of  the  heart 
than  the  education  of  the  intellect  is  the  one  point  to  be  first  and  most 
firmly  impressed  upon  our  teachers.  That  much  thoroughly  gained 
all  the  rest  can  follow  in  sequence.  But  we  must  realize  that  this 
will  be  a radical  change  of  front  in  educational  theory.  All  so  called 
secular  education  in  our  political  life  has  now  emphatically  been 
shown  to  be  most  defective.  The  nation  has  been  aroused  to  consider 
the  subject  of  political  dishonesty.  It  is  not  yet  fully  awake  to  its 
duty  to  become  the  authoritative  teacher  of  political  honesty. 

To  Oberlin  it  will  be  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  follow 
along  the  lines  now  suggested.  To  many  other  institutions  it  will 
be  far  more  difficult.  The  one  question  is,  is  the  intellect  over  taught 
in  proportion  to  the  sensibilities.  Upon  the  answer  which  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  make  to  this  question  will  depend  much  of  the 
moral  fibre  of  the  next  generation. 

Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell. 
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Needed  Gains  in  the  College  Education  of  Women 

“Ought  Women  to  Learn  the  Alphabet”  was  the  striking  title 
of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  brilliant  essay  on  the  position 
of  woman  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
Oberlin  College  had  given  its  answer  twenty-five  years  before,  when 
it  was  opened  to  “all  worthy  applicants  without  regard  to  sex  or 
color.”  It  is  one  of  my  great  privileges  to  have  known  in  a pecu- 
liarly personal  way  a notable  woman  on  whom  the  College  bestowed 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1847 — Lucy  Stone.  The  movement 
for  the  collegiate  education  of  women  thus  generously  and  wisely 
inaugurated  made  but  slow  progress  and  Colonel  liigginson  wrote 
at  a time  when  there  was  little  to  encourage  those  who  believed 
that  women  should  be  given  intellectual  training.  It  was  not  until 
more  than  ten  years  later  that  opportunities  of  advanced  collegiate 
rank  were  opened  to  them,  but  from  that  time  on  the  number  of 
chances  increased  rapidly.  The  stronger  universities  of  the  West  ad- 
mitted women  ; the  women’s  colleges  of  the  East  were  founded  ,and 
later  the  graduate  schools  of  the  East  ventured  to  open  their  doors. 
One  by  one  the  objections  which  had  been  made  were  answered  and 
by  one  the  objections  which  had  been  made  were  answered  and  dif- 
ficulties which  had  arisen  were  met.  The  intellectual  incapacity  and 
inferiority  which  had  been  assumed  were  proved  to  be  a chimera. 
The  training  which  it  was  feared  would  result  in  physical  break- 
down brought  instead  new  vigor  to  hundreds  of  women  who  needed 
for  their  physical  well-being  the  chance  to  use  their  mental  powers. 
The  opponents  of  what  was  in  those  days  called  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  were  driven  into  into  their  last  ditch  and  argued 
that  woman  would  become  unsexed  if  they  laid  emphasis  on  intel- 
lectual training.  This  is  typified  by  the  story  of  the  little  boy  and 
girl  who  were  playing  together.  Robert,  aged  five,  found  a piece 
of  bamboo  which  he  began  to  play  was  a cigarette.  Alice,  aged 
three,  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing.  “Stop  smoking,  Alice!’ 
said  Robert.  Persistence  on  Alice’s  part.  “Alice,  I said  ‘Stop 
smoking.’”  Continued  indifference  on  Alice’s  part  to  Roberts 
commands.  “Alice,  you  just  stop  smoking.  I am  doing  it  to  play 
1 am  a man,  and  its  no  fun  if  you  do  it  too.”  The  anticipated 
catastrophe  did  not  occur.  If  women  have  gained  in  muscular 
strength,  it  has  been  due  to  the  increased  popularity  of  athletic 
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games;  if  they  show  fewer  of  the  attributes  of  the  clinging  vine 
it  is  because  of  the  greater  economic  and  social  freedom  which  has 
come  to  them.  Miss  Tichnor’s  clever  and  somewhat  satirical  sketch 
of  the  Steel  Engraving  Lady  and  the  Gibson  Girl  shows  contrasts 
not  due  wholly  or  even  in  slight  measure  to  differences  in  mental 
training. 

But  the  opposition  was  deep-rooted  and  at  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  which  several  Oberlin  graduates  took  a part,  one  of  its 
objects  w'as  avow'edly  “to  found  a body  ready  to  lend  aidi.  counsel, 
and  encouragement  to  all  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  by  a sound 
education  for  the  duties  of  life.”  A girl  w'ho  undertook  in  those 
days  to  go  to  college  w'as  looked  upon  as  quite  eccentric  and  was 
more  or  less  socially  ostracised.  Through  the  influence  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  other  agencies  the  pathway  to  college  was  broadened 
and  made  easier  and  more  and  more  girls  followed  it.  Suddenly  a 
cry  of  alarm  was  raised.  The  following  true  incident  illustrates 
the  new  fear : “A  little  boy  of  six  years,  whom  I kenw,  had  five  sisters 
older  than  he.  Two  of  the  were  fitting  for  college,  two  were  in  college, 
one  just  graduated  A friend  said:  “Alfred,  are  you  going  to  college? 
The  little  fellow  stood  up  very  straight,  w'ith  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  said:  “No,  sir,  I am  going  to  be  a man!”  The  little 
boy  was  not  the  only  one  frightened  by  the  bogy  of  a complete 
transfer  of  collegiate  resources  from  men  to  women.  Boards  of 
trustees,  college  faculties,  university  presidents  took  up  the  cry. 
One  university  amended  its  charter  so  that,  no  matter  how  many 
men  students  it  might  have,  the  number  of  women  should  be  perpet- 
ually limited  to  five  hundred.  Another  limited  the  number  of  its 
women  students  to  those  who  could  live  at  home  or  be  housed  in 
college  halls.  One  form  of  limitation  after  another  appeared,  with 
the  purpose  first  of  stemming  the  tide  of  women  seeking  college 
training  and  second  of  protecting  the  men  students  from  their  femin- 
izing influence.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  number  of 
women  who  go  to  college  has  increased  rapidly,  the  actual  figures 
do  not  seem  to  justify  any  great  alarm.  In  1891,  46,220  men  were 
enrolled  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  in  1906,  fifteen 
years  later,  97,738,  a gain  of  iii  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  women  were  12,185  in  1891,  38,096  in  1906,  a gain  of 
212  per  cent.  But  there  were  51,518  more  men  and  only  25,911 
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more  women  going  to  college  in  1906  than  in  1891.  The  proportion 
of  women  to  men,  it  is  true,  has  increased  somewhat,  women  num- 
bering 21  per  cent,  of  the  total  collegiate  attendance  in  1891  and  28 
per  cent,  in  1906,  but  as  there  are  now  only  four  women  in  college 
to  ten  men  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  consider  the  limitation  of 
numbers  as  a step  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  near  future  as  one 
of  the  needed  gains  in  the  college  education  of  women..  Those  of  us 
who  believe  in  education  foresee  peril  only  in  having  opportunities 
limited  for  either  sex,  never  in  having  as  many  educated  women  as 
men. 

The  second  great  dread  of  recent  years  has  been  that  the 
assumed  preponderance  of  women  will  frighten  men  away  from 
certain  courses  and  it  is  proposed  therefore  in  certain  institutions  to 
eliminate  this  difficulty  by  providing  separate  instruction  for  the 
two  sexes  so  that  men  may  be  free  to  take  the  studies  they  wish 
without  having  to  compete  with  women — a striking  change  surely 
over  the  theories  which  prevailed  once  upon  a time ! The  University 
which  I have  the  honor  to  represent  has  been  experimenting  with 
this  system  for  the  past  live  years  and  its  experience  may  be  of  some 
value.  Last  year  there  were  half  as  many  men  in  the  junior  colleges 
taking  the  classical  course  as  there  were  in  1894-5  and  about  the 
same  number  in  the  modern  language  course  last  year  as  in  1894-5. 
In  both  of  these  courses  segregation  or  separate  instruction  prevails 
more  than  in  the  other  courses  viz.  science,  where  the  number  of 
men  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1894-5,  and  com- 
merce, which  was  introduced  in  1898-9  and  already  last  year  num- 
bered 184  freshmen  and  sophomore  men.  It  would  be  easy  to  draw 
the  conclusion  from  a superficial  consideration  of  these  facts,  that 
segregation  tends  to  drive  men  away  rather  than  attract  them.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  segregation  has  actually  had  no  effect  on  the 
attendance  either  of  men  or  of  women  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Other  considerations  have  positively  affected  the  attendance  of  men. 
It  is  pertinent  to  note  that,  coincident  with  the  introduction  of 
segregation,  a men’s  gymnasium,  a men’s  club,  a men  s commons 
and  a men’s  dormitory  were  opened,  a law  school  was  established, 
and  courses  specially  attractive  to  men  were  offered  and  there  was 
no  corresponding  increase  in  resources  for  women.  It  is  interesting 
also  to  note  that  in  the  four  years  1902-6  Chicago  gained  more 
undergraduate  men  students  than  Amherst,  Williams,  Harvard  ami 
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Yale,  colleges  for  men  alone,  tjmbined.  The  fact  seems  clear  that 
though  perhaps  occasionally  a man  may  not  go  into  a class  of  French 
or  of  English  because  it  is  made  up  largely  of  women  and  on  the 
other  hand  a woman  may  not  go  into  a class  of  political  economy  or 
commercial  geography  because  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
men,  on  the  whole  the  American  student  is  going  to  study  what  he 
wants  as  he  can  get  it  and  needed  gains  in  the  college  education  of 
women  (or  needed  gains  in  the  attendance  of  men)  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  direction  of  forcing  a choice  of  studies  on  the  basis 
of  sex  isolation  in  the  class-room. 

I have  thus  far  called  your  attention  to  proposed  modifications 
in  the  college  education  of  women  which  are  distinctly  negative  in 
their  character  as  far  as  women  are  concerned,  if  my  impression  is 
correct  that,  in  the  public  utterance  of  their  advocates,  the  keynote 
has  been  the  welfare  of  young  men.  If  perchance  it  should  be 
claimed  that  through  such  measurs  there  will  be  gain  to  women,  as 
well  as  to  men,  I would  emphatically  deny  both  assumptions.  Future 
gains  must  rest  in  the  first  place  on  throwing  wide  open  to  women 
every  portal  of  learning.  In  the  intellectual  realm  there  should  be  no 
sex  consciousness  or  bondage.  If  a woman’s  greatest  intellectual 
strength  and  joy  lead  her  to  mathematics  or  philosophy,  or  juris- 
prudence, let  her  walk  freely  thither  unhampered  by  questionings 
as  to  conventions.  If  a man  feels  within  himself  a sense  of  power 
and  delight  in  the  artistic  realm  let  him  also  walk  steadily  on  to  the 
fullest  development  of  his  powers. 

It  may  be  thought  that  women  have  now  this  intellectual  free- 
dom, but  they  have  not.  As  I sit  at  my  desk  or  by  my  fireside  and 
talk  with  women,  sometimes  on  the  threshold  of  life  and 
sometimes  with  years  of  experience  behind  them,  I am 
often  painfully  conscious  of  the  disappointments  and  sacrifices 
which  the  social  and  academic  standards  of  our  time  impose  and  I 
long  to  raise  my  voice  for  true  intellectual  liberty  for  every  one  of 
these  hungering  minds.  There  will  not  be  many  who  will  wander  far 
from  the  conventional  road — the  few  who  do  will  work  no  harm  to 
the  world.  I am  indeed  convinced  that  the  world  is  often  poorer  for 
the  limitations  it  imposes.  I would  urge  as  a further  gain  that  we 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  men  and  women  are  more  and  more  to  do 
the  work  of  the  world  together,  not  separately.  Women  are  taking  a 
constantly  larger  part  in  the  great  social  and  industrial  activities  of 
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mankind,  men  and  women  together  are  responsible  for  the  family 
and  the  home.  There  will  be  no  gain  in  giving  them  separate  points 
of  view.  They  will  work  with  harmony  and  power  toward  a com- 
mon good  when  training  and  discipline  have  been  received  by  them 
through  learning  and  thinking  and  discussing  in  intellectual  com- 
panionship. I would  note  in  passing  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
draw  more  men  into  the  teaching  profession,  but  it  is  interesting  that 
those  who  lament  the  feminization  of  the  teaching  force  are  not  do- 
ing anything  to  induce  men  to  take  a larger  responsibility  in  the 
home  as  husbands  and  fathers,  where  they  might  supplement  the 
teachers  influence.  On  the  contrary  some  current  views  of  the  ed- 
ucation ot  women  indicate  that  the  entire  responsibility  except 
money-getting  is  to  rest  on  women.  The  father  is  needed  more  in 
the  American  home  than  the  man  teacher  is  needed  in  the  American 
school. 

Looking  now  to  the  more  positive  gains  to  be  made  I would 
suggest  first  some  modifications  in  the  curriculum  which  will  re- 
cognize the  changed  conditions  in  our  social  system  and  consequently 
the  new  body  of  knowledge  which  the  college-trained  woman  needs. 
In  doing  this  I beg  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  older  body  of  knowledge  which  formed  for  so  many  years  the 
major  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  The  classics  and  philosophy 
will  always  tempt  the  scholar,  will  always  be  recognized  as  means 
of  intellectual,  yes  even  spiritual  enrichment,  and  if  the  intellectual 
freedom  for  which  I have  pleaded  is  granted  there  will  always  be 
women  ready  to  drink  deep  at  these  springs  of  human  culture.  At 
this  time  I can  but  briefly  indicate  the  lines  which  the  modifications  1 
have  in  mind  would  follow.  The  college  course  is  for  liberal,  not 
for  professional  or  technical  training.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  body  of  knowledge  used  as  the  medium  for  training  shall 
liave  no  relation  to  the  life  interests  of  the  student.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  majority  of  women  will  use  their  training  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  home  and  the  care  of  children.  The  changes  in 
the  industrial  and  social  system  which  have  come  about  in  recent 
years  have  conqiletely  revolutionized  the  form  of  woman  s activities 
in  the  home,  and  the  changes  in  hygienic  theory  and  practice  and  in 
educational  agencies  have  wrought  signal  modifications  in  the  bring- 
ing u]j  of  children.  1 know  that  there  are  many  who  doubt  and  some 
who  scoff.  es])ecially  ;iniong  those  who  direct  the  policy  of  the 
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women’s  colleges,  but  I am  sure  that  some  of  the  gains  in  human 
knowledge  in  this  direction  which  have  come  to  us  in  recent  years  can 
be  used  both  for  liberal  culture  and  later  for  the  welfare  of  the  home 
and  the  family.  Moreover,  all  these  changes  mean  that  the  woman 
in  her  home  is  no  longer  isolated.  In  all  her  activities,  the  purchase 
of  food  and  clothing,  the  construction  of  her  house,  the  disposal 
of  wastes,  the  care  of  contagious  diseases,  the  hand  of  the  State  rests 
upon  her  and  the  well-being  of  the  community  is  largely  in  her 
keeping.  I would  therefore  urge  that  courses  in  economics,  in  civics, 
in  law  of  property  and  of  person  he  more  freely  offered  to  those 
who  care  to  use  them,  as  they  well  may,  both  as  a means  of  culture 
and  as  resources  for  future  usefulness.  We  do  not  yet  fully  realize 
ethat  the  time  when  Sovere.gnty  expressed  itself  through  physical 
force  has  nearly  passed  and  that  in  the  new  order  in  which  Sov- 
ereignty will  rest  on  voluntary  intellectual,  social  and  moral  effort, 
the  part  of  women  will  he  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  men.  I am 
anticipating  with  much  pleasure  the  conference  of  this  afternoon  and 
I shall  note  with  interest  the  place  given  by  the  distinguished 
speakers  to  women  in  the  development  of  Civic  conscience  and 
national  ideals.  The  American  college  must  be  true  to  its  trust,  must 
rise  to  its  opportunity,  and  give  to  a needy  world  not  only  brave, 
strong  young  leaders,  hut  troops  of  men  and  women  in  the  ranks 
who  shall  champion  in  these  coming  years  the  substitution  of  right 
for  might. 

Further  gains  are  greatly  needed  through  a more  intelligent  and 
general  use  of  material  resources  for  physical  health  and  for  domes- 
tic, aesthetic,  and  social  training.  Our  ph)'sical  training  departments, 
our  gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields,  our  halls  of  residence  and  all 
our  social  machinery  should  he  used  far  more  effectively  than  they 
are.  In  these  and  in  other  matters  like  the  use  of  English  there  is 
a curious  gap  between  what  we  teach  in  our  class  rooms  and  what 
we  allow  our  students  to  do — between  knowing  and  doing.  In  sports, 
games  and  dancing,  in  play  of  all  kinds,  pleasure  and  recreation  need 
not  be  divorced  from  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  grace  in  the  use  of 
the  body.  The  dramatic  sense  may  he  trained  and  satisfied  at  no 
cost  to  the  sum  of  individual  and  community  pleasure  by  the  use  of 
really  interesting  dramatic  material  and  the  elimination  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  silly,  as  some  colleges  have  recently  proved.  Tastes  in  de- 
coration and  art  may  be  developed  and  directed  through  standards 
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allowed  in  the  furnishing  not  only  of  public  but  of  private  college 
rooms.  Early  deficiencies  in  social  training  and  lack  of  social  ex- 
perience may  be  made  good  by  a more  careful  and  rational  develop- 
ment of  the  social  activities  of  the  institution.  In  spite  of  the  hue 
and  cry  that  our  colleges  already  have  too  much  social  life,  I would 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not  have  enough  or  always  of  the 
right  kind.  For  every  one  student  who  has  an  undue  amount,  there 
are  always  several  who  do  not  have  enough  social  diversion  or  train- 
ing. The  domestic  machinery  might  also  be  used  more  effectively, 
I do  not  mean  by  returning  to  the  old  domestic  service  system 
which  was  not  educative  nor  really  economical,  nor,  as  was  imagined, 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  a democratic  spirit.  I mean  rather 
through  participation  in  the  household  responsibilities,  information 
in  regard  to  cost  of  maintenance,  conferences  as  to  suitable  and 
satisfactory  diet,  study  of  methods  of  eliminating  waste  and  con- 
trolling expenditures,  and  other  similar  domestic  problems  which 
most  women  will  have  to  face  in  one  form  or  another.  The  exercise 
of  genuine  simple  hospitality  should  be  further  used  as  a means  both 
of  pleasure  and  of  future  resourcefulness.  Social  efficiency,  in  what 
may  be  thought  a narrow  sense  but  is  really  important,  need 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  broad  and  strong  training  which  the  college 
should  give. 

The  final  point  which  I wish  to  emphasize  is  that  after  all  the 
great  need  of  the  college  to-day  is  rather  a matter  of  method  than 
of  curriculum.  The  effort  to  make  education  a process  of  gaining 
mastery  over  facts  has  led  to  what  has  been  aptly  called  “mental 
astigmatism.”  What  the  college  youth  of  to-day  need  is  a process 
of  gaining  mastery  over  themselves.  The  general  conditions  of 
American,  life,  the  decay  of  parental  authority,  the  disappearance 
of  the  “chore”  as  President  King  has  so  wisely  pointed  out,  the 
liberty  running  even  to  license  which  pervades  many  homes  and 
schools,  are  conditions  which  account  for  the  fact  that  youths  and 
maidens  who  go  to  college  are  often  characterized  more  by  frivolity 
than  by  seriousness  of  purpose.  An  increasingly  large  unmber  go 
openly  and  avowedly  for  a so-called  “good  time.”  They  and  their 
parents  talk  as  if  these  years  in  college  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
were  a respite  granted  to  a convict  before  entering  upon  a term  of 
penal  servitude,  instead  of  years  to  be  spent  in  training  intellect  and 
character,  in  learning  to  order  the  daily  life  to  the  highest  ends.  How- 
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ever,  much  the  college  may  charge  the  schools  and  the  homes  with  the 
responsibility  of  turning  out  students  marked  with  mental  and  moral 
llabbiness  rather  than  with  capacity  for  sustained  and  well  directed 
effort,  the  college  is  not  doing  its  part,  to  set  matters  right  and  re- 
mold this  plastic  material.  Faculty  and  friends  eagerly  present  the 
gay  and  the  social  side  of  college  life,  sports  and  pastimes  rather 
than  libraries  and  laboratories  are  often  used  to  allure,  the  standard 
“good  time"  is  frequently  that  of  the  inexperienced  and  uncultivated, 
college  esteem  is  granted  on  a basis  of  social  boisterousness,  and 
morals  and  manners  are  judged  by  the  measure  of  the  phrase  “boys 
will  be  boys”  and  “girls  will  be  girls” — these  boys  and  girls  whose 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  at  their  age  were  carrying  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  home  and  community.  The  college,  I maintain, 
is  largely-to  blame  that  there  is  a growing  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  value  of  this  great  educational  machinery  which  turns  out 
so  many  weaklings.  The  evil  is  as  yet  greater  among  young  men  than 
among  young  women.  In  my  own  institution  there  are  four  men 
reported  for  poor  work  to  one  woman,  and  the  cause  is  usually  idle- 
ness and  indifference.  But  the  tendency  exists  and  must  be  checked. 
I am  sure  that  much  of  it  is  fictitious.  A young  woman  often  would 
take  more  pleasure  in  doing  her  college  work  than  in  going  to  a 
dance  or  a sorority  meeting,  a young  man  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  cuts  his  recitation  for  a football  rally,  and  all  this  in 
the  name  of  college  spirit  or  an  effort  to  be  popular  or  to  try  to  meet 
the  standard  for  a “good  time”  which  is  recognized  by  college  senti- 
ment. 

Wealth  of  resources  and  equipment,  enlargement  of  the  curri- 
culum, magnitude  of  the  teaching  force,  these  are  not  among  the 
gains  needed  in  the  college  education  of  women.  Greek  studied  in 
the  right  way  will  make  a better  housewife  than  dietetics  or  child 
study  badly  taught.  Amusement  as  recreation  rather  than  dissipa- 
tion, the  acquisition  of  mental  and  moral  power,  of  standards  of 
beauty,  of  generous  conduct,  of  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  of  social 
efficiency,  of  simple  and  honest  living  of  true  happiness  these,  rather 
than  the  more  adventitious  aims  which  have  been  of  late  creeping 
into  college  life  must  be  fostered  in  the  college  education  of  women. 

The  President,  in  honoring  me  with  an  invitation  to  give  an  ad- 
dress at  this  celebration,  stated  that  those  sides  of  education  repre- 
sented at  Oberlin  would  naturally  be  dealt  with  in  the  conferences 
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and  the  education  of  women  for  that  reason  seemed  a particularly 
appropriate  subject.  I trust  it  may  not  appear  infelicitous  for  me  to 
say  that  if  my  message  seems  trite  or  inappropriate,  the  time  and 
the  place  are  at  least  in  a measure  responsible.  My  plea  has  been 
first  for  freedom,  for  the  treatment  of  woman  first  and  foremost  on 
the  grounds  of  her  status  as  a human  being,  endowed  with  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  spiritual  gifts  common  to  the  human  race  This 
treatment  Oberlin  has  always  granted  to  women.  My  plea  ne.xt  has 
been  for  training  in  social  and  civic  efficiency.  Oberlin  College  needs 
no  plea  to  maintain  this  as  one  of  its  ends.  My  final  plea  has  been 
fcr  the  development  of  moral  power  as  the  rock  upon  wt.ich  our 
family  and  national  welfare  and  permanence  must  stand. 

Oberlin  College  has  always  and  pre-eminently  championed  this 
principle.  The  gains  in  the  college  education  of  women  needed  at 
Oberlin  College  are  merely  a development  along  the  lines  already- 
marked  out  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  progress. 

“Hold  fast  the  profession  of  your  faith  without  wavering,”  and 
men  and  women  throughout  ages  to  come  will  praise  the  name  of 
Oberlin. 

Marion  Talbot. 

Note: — Address  delivered  at  the  conference  on  College  Educa- 
tion at  Oberlin,  Wednesday,  June  24,  1908. 
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MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Conservatory  Artist  course 
for  the  present  term  has  brought  to- 
gether the  most  brilliant  galaxy  of 
players  and  singers  that  have  ever 
appeared  in  Oberlin  in  so  short  a 
period.  Of  these  Dr.  Ludwig  Wuell- 
ner,  the  famous  German  baritone, 
and  Mischa  Elman,  the  remarkable 
young  Russian  violinist,  are  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  present 
concert  season  in  this  country.  The 
Kneisel  Quartet  and  Miss  Augusta 
Cottlow,  pianist,  are  established  fa- 
vorites in  Oberlin.  Miss  Katherine 
Goodson,  the  celebrated  English  pi- 
anist, makes  her  first  appearance  here 
this  winter. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  who  sang  in 
Oberlin  February  3,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished singer  of  German  Lieder 
now  living,  and  his  wonderful  inter- 
pretations of  the  lyrics  of  the  great 
song  writers  of  his  country  have 
been  accepted  everywhere  as  a reve- 
lation of  the  beauty  and  emotional 
power  that  lie  in  this  department  of 
musical  art.  Now  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  he  made  singing  his  profes- 
sion rather  late,  having  already 
achieved  success  as  a professor  of 
Germanic  literature  in  the  University 
of  Muenster,  a member  of  the  fa- 
mous Meiningen  dramatic  company 
and  a brilliant  amateur  violinist. 
Added  to  these  elements  of  intellect- 
ual and  musical  culture  there  is  in 
him  a truly  extraordinary  insight 
iiito  the  essential  nature  of  lyric 
poetry  and  a vocal  technic  that  is 
amply  siifficient  to  give  expression 
to  his  conceptions.  He  has  a voice 
that  would  he  called  ordinary  as  com- 
pared with  the  vocal  organs  of  other 
renowned  singers,  but  it  has  large 
compass,  abundant  power  and  flexi- 


bility, and  an  excellent  quality  in  its 
middle  and  upper  registers. 

It  is  in  interpretation  that  Dr. 
Wuellner  towers  above  his  contem- 
pories.  The  aim  which  he  so  com- 
pletely accomplishes  is  truth  of  ex- 
pression, a vivid  presentation  of  the 
essential  meaning  of  a song,  the 
carrying  over  to  the  mind  of  the 
lic=tener  of  the  conception  of  the  poet 
and  composer  with  the  most  convinc- 
ing power.  He  has  a keen  poetic 
sensibility,  a broad  musical  culture,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  means 
of  vocal  technic,  and  a superb  mas- 
tery of  every  phase  of  feeling  that 
utter  itself  in  song.  His  style  is  al- 
ways fitted  to  the  sentiment,  and  he 
has  supreme  command  of  the  whole 
scale  of  feeling,  from  tenderness  and 
simplicity  to  the  most  moving  notes 
of  pathos,  and  the  most  thrilling 
notes  of  tragic  passion.  The  ex- 
traordinary power  of  his  rendering 
of  Strauss’s  “Cecilie,”  and  “The 
Stone-breaker,”  Schubert’s  “Elrking” 
and  Schumann’s  “Two  Grenadiers” 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  him.  Not  less  masterly  was  his 
portrayal  of  homesick  longing  in 
“The  Wanderer,”  of  rapture  in  “The 
Carrier  Pigeon,”  arch  playfulness  in 
“The  Gardener.”  The  distinctness  of 
his  articulation  and  the  perfection  of 
his  pronunciation  were  a joy  to  the 
listener  and  an  example  to  all  singers. 

The  program  follows : 

Dcr  Wanderer 
Du  liebst  mich  nicht 
Der  Doppelgacnger 
Erlkoenig 

/•'.  Schubert 

Die  Tauhenpost 
Die  Forelle 
Alinde 
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Eifersucht  und  Stolz 
Das  Lied  im  Gruenen 
Der  Musensohn 

F.  Schubert 
Auf  dem  Kirchhofe 
Verrat 

Jolt.  Brahms 

Fussreise 
Dor  Gaertner 

Hugo  Wolf 

Das  Lied  des  Steinklopfers 
Caecilie 

Richard  Strauss 
Mit  Myrthen  und  Rosen 
Der  Soldat 
Waldesgespraech 
Die  beiden  Grenadiere 

R.  Schumann 


Mischa  Elman,  the  young  violinist 
who  is  making  his  first  tour  in  this 
ccuntry  and  arousing  an  enthusiasm 
almost  equal  to  that  which  follows 
Dr.  Wuellner,  gave  a recital  in  War- 
ner hall,  February  8,  wdth  the  follow- 
ing program : 

I. 

Symphony  Espagnole  Lalo 

-Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo 

II 

Sonate,  E major  Handel 

.Adagio  Cantabile 
Allegro 
Largo 

Allegro  non  troppo 

III 

a.  Minuet  Beethoven 

b.  Deutscher  Tanz  Dittersdorf 

c.  Gavotte  Gossec 

IV 

a.  Ave  Maria  Schubert-Wilhelmj 

b.  Caprice  Basque  Sarasate 

Mischa  Elman,  is  of  Jewish  race, 

born  in  the  province  of  Kieflf  in 
southern  Russia,  in  January,  1891, 
and  is  therefore  just  eighteen  years  of 


age.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
School  of  Music  at  Odessa  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  his  remarkable  tal- 
ents attracting  the  attention  of  the 
celebrated  Leopold  Auer,  head  of  the 
violin  department  in  the  Imperial 
Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Elman  family  removed  to  that  city 
in  1902,  and  Mischa  became  a pupil 
of  Auer.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
ready  to  go  before  the  world  as  a 
virtuoso,  visiting  Berlin,  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  other  great  musical  centers, 
and  was  everywhere  recognized  as  a 
genius.  His  playing  is  favorably 
compared  with  that  of  mature  artists, 
and  not  only  in  technical  skill,  but 
also  in  finish  of  style,  strength  of 
conception  and  depth  of  feeling  he 
stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the 
masters  of  his  instrument. 

His  program  in  Oberlin  was  not  of 
a sort  to  disclose  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  interpretation,  but  with  the 
“Prise  Song”  from  “Die  Meister- 
singer”  and  Wieniawski’s  Fantasie  on 
Russian  Airs  added  in  response  to 
recalls,  his  selections  were  of  suffi- 
cient variety  and  interest  to  reveal 
all  the  witchery  of  his  style,  the 
beauty  of  his  tone  and  his  fascinat- 
ing bravura.  He  possesses  the  musi- 
cal temperament  in  an  extraordinary 
degree;  he  appears  enraptured  with 
the  tones  wdiich  he  produces,  his 
playing  is  intensely  individual  and 
subjective;  yet  he  is  never  extravag- 
ant, he  holds  his  tempestuous  energy 
within  due  bounds  by  means  of  his 
equally  remarkable  combination  of 
will  power  and  intelligence.  He  ex- 
ecutes the  greatest  difficulties  with 
consummate  ease;  every  note  is  true 
and  faultlessly  clear ; his  keen  rhy- 
thmic sense  gives  to  his  playing  much 
of  its  power,  while  in  respect  to  tone 
quality  it  would  seem  that  the  violin 
is  not  capable  of  producing  sound 
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more  rich  or  more  exquisitely  shaded. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
the  future  of  this  wonderful  boy. 
With  mental  and  moral  poise,  well 
directed  ambition  and  deeper  exper- 
ience in  life  and  art  it  would  seem 
that  he  must  have  a career  not  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  the  most  re- 
nowned violinists  of  the  past. 


The  third  concert  of  the  term  was 
given  February  i6  by  Miss  Augusta 
Cottlow,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Albert  Ros- 
enthal, violoncellist,  with  the  follow- 
ing program : 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  ’Cello,  Op.  69 
Allegro  ma  non  tanto — Scherzo 
Adagio  cantabile — Allegro  vivace 
Beethoven 

Variations  for  ’Cello 

Boellman 

Etude  G minor.  Op.  7 
Zarembski 

Barcarolle  G minor.  Op.  10.  No.  3 
Rachmaninoff 
Polonaise,  Op.  46,  No.  12 
MacDowell 

Chant  Triste 

Tchaikovsky 

Elfentanz 

Popper 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  ’Cello,  Op.  36 
Grieg 

Allegro  agitato 
Andante  molto  traiiquillo 
Allegro  molto  e marcato 
Miss  Cottlow,  who  is  an  established 
favorite  here,  played  with  her  ac- 
customed dash  and  intelligence.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  however,  proved  a dis- 
appointment, and  the  concert  as  a 
whole  was  unsatisfactory.  Although 
his  technic  is  smooth  and  polished, 
his  style  is  hopelessly  dull  and 
monotonous,  and  bis  tone  without 
character.  The  two  fine  sonatas 
which  dignified  the  program  failed 


entirely  of  their  proper  effect  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  ’cello  part, 
which  was  made  all  the  more  notice- 
able by  Miss  Cottlow’s  effort  to  give 
the  performance  distinction. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


HON  SAMUEL  W.  McCALL. 

Honorable  Samuel  Walker  McCall, 
who  at  the  seventy-fith  anniversary  of 
Oberlin  delivered  the  Commencement 
address  and  upon  whom  Oberlin  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  has  been 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  prints  the  following  editor- 
ial February  20,  1909: 

“Representative  McCall’s  decision 
to  leave  Congress  in  order  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Dartmouth,  inevit- 
ably carries  with  it  a sense  of  loss  to 
the  public  service.  He  has  been  a 
type  of  Congressman  whom  we  can 
ill  spare.  Able,  studious,  conscentious, 
and  independent  he  has  been  one  of 
the  men  in  Congress  whom  the  intel- 
ligent and  moral  sentiment  of  the 
country  has  thought  of  with  great 
comfort  as  a fit  representation  of  our 
best.  Never  blinded  or  carried  away 
by  popular  hysteria,  he  has  kept  his 
head  and  freed  his  mind.  Early  an 
open  critic  of  some  of  the  shameful 
tendencies  of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, he  has  had  less  to  say  re- 
cently on  such  subjects,  because  hun- 
dreds are  now  found  to  utter  what 
he  was  one  of  few  to  declare  from 
the  first.  But  regret  at  losing  him 
from  public  life  must  not  make  con- 
gratulations to  Dartmouth  less  hearty 
or  render  us  unmindful  of  the  great 
opportunities  which  awaits  Mr.  Mc- 
Call as  the  head  of  that  college.  His 
very  selection  is  a tribute  to  the  fine 
qualities  of  citizenship  which  he  has 
illustrated.  In  honoring  him,  Dart- 
mouth has  honored  herself,  and  given 
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plain  notice  that  she  regards  him  as 
a fit  product  of  education  applied  to 
public  affairs,  and  as  the  kind  of  man 
she  would  wish  to  go  on  giving  to  the 
country.  A layman  called  to  a chair 
.vhich  clergymen  have  traditionally 
held,  Mr.  McCall’s  accession  to  the 
Dartmouth  presidency  is  another  sign 
of  the  times  in  the  educational  w'orld. 
Inspiring  personality,  knowledge  of 
men,  a vigorous  mind  producing  sane 
ideas,  intellectual  and  moral  leader- 
ship, all  devoted  to  great  civic  needs 
— these  are  the  qualities  which  col- 
leges are  more  seeking  in  their  direc- 
tion. Dartmouth  has  found  them  in 
.Samuel  W.  McCall.” 


LECTURE  BY  MRS.  JOHNSTON 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  reun- 
ions of  the  Oberlin  colony  in  New 
York  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
January  30th,  at  the  Hotel  Martha 
Washington.  The  occasion  was  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Branch  of  L.  L.  S.  and  it  took  the 
form  of  a lecture  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  F. 
Johnston,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
L.  L.  S.  foreign  fellowship  fund. 
The  President  of  the  Branch,  Miss 
Emily  R.  Morrison  presided,  and  the 
members  acted  as  ushers  and  as  an 
informal  reception  committee. 

In  introducing  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss 
Morrison  briefly  outlined  the  move- 
ment to  found  a foreign  fellowship 
for  Oberlin  women,  and  thanked 
those  whose  liberality  had  contribu- 
ted to  the  success  of  the  movement 
thus  far. 

Mrs.  Johnston’s  subject  was  “The 
New  Egypt.”  and  she  spoke  for  an 
hour  without  notes,  most  sugges- 
tively and  entertainingly  of  the  Egypt 
of  today.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
for  an  audience  composed  of  warm 
personal  friends,  many  of  them  for- 
mer pupils,  to  be  strictly  impartial ; 


but  the  unanimous  verdict  was  that 
it  is  rare  indeed  to  hear  a subject  of 
such  vital  interest  treated  with  so 
much  originality,  insight,  and  au- 
thority. 

An  informal  reception  followed. 
Some  of  those  present  were : W.  E. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Dutton, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  S.  Dutton,  Dr.  Margaret 
E.  Maltby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mas- 
tick,  Charles  W.  McCandlass.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  McKelvey,  George 
W.  Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Shaw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  Warner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Albertson,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Nichols.  Miss  Hattie 
Peck,  Miss  Ruth  Nichols,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Rogers,  and  Miss  Rogers, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Wilson, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Raymond, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chaves,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Mack  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller,  Miss 
Margeret  Cahill,  Miss  Clara  Com- 
mons, Miss  Elsie  Strong,  Mrs.  Job 
Fish,  Miss  Mary  Kitchell,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Laird,  Miss  Adelia  Lyon. 


BROOKLYN  REUNION. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  almost  fifty 
graduates  and  former  students  of 
Oberlin  College  accepted  the  hospi- 
tality of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rogers 
of  251  Gates  Avenue  and  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  evening.  These  an- 
nual reunions  at  Mr.  Rogers  have 
become  the  event  of  the  winter  to 
the  Oberlin  colony  in  Brooklyn. 
There  is  always  an  informal  program 
of  speeking  and  music,  the  host  act- 
ing as  toast  master.  This  year  Mr. 
Rogers  read  an  amusing  poem,  writ- 
ten by  a member  of  his  own  class, 
for  their  reunion  last  summer;  Mr. 
W.  C.  Jones  made  a witty  talk; 
Miss  Alice  Fitts  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Kindergarten  told  most  charmingly 
of  a childhood  passed  in  Oberlin; 
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Mrs.  Louis  Lee  Lichols  reported  vhe 
progress  of  the  movement  of  the 
Obcrlin  women  to  raise  money  for  a 
foreign  fellowship;  and  Miss  Sarah 
Rogers,  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
sang  two  selections  very  sweetly. 
Miss  Rogers  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Rogers. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  very  clever  rendering 
of  one  scene  from  the  comedy,  “His 
Last  Legs,”  by  Miss  Clara  Commons. 
Miss  Commons’  hearers  insisted  on 
another  selection  and  she  showed 
them  how  “Katie”  entertains  herself 
over  the  telephone  in  the  absence  of 
the  mistress. 

Dainty  refreshments  were  served 
in  the  dining  room,  where  Oberlin’s 
crimson  and  gold  were  repeated  in 
ribbons,  candle  shades  and  flowers. 
Some  of  those  present  were:  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Robert  Hutchins,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Hall,  Miss  Hattie  Peck,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Peterman,  Mrs. 
Celestia  Ives,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  L. 
Nichols,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Jones, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Pound,  Mrs  Wil- 
liam Kincaid,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ryan, 
Miss  Ruth  Nichols,  Miss  Mary  El- 
more, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Fauver,  Miss 
Clara  Commons,  Mr.  W.  E.  Cham- 
berlin, Mr.  Charles  McCandless,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jay  E.  Stannard,  Miss 
Florence  Hermans,  Mrs.  C.  C.  S. 
Dutton,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  New- 
man, Miss  Laura  A.  Clark,  Miss 
Charlotte  E.  Bingham. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  CALENDAR 
FOR  JANUARY  AND 
FEBRUARY. 

January  ist,  Mr.  King  shared  in 
the  New  Year’s  reception  given  by 
the  Faculty  to  the  community  at  the 
new  Lilirary  building. 


On  January  ii,  13,  15,  and  various 
other  dates,  the  President  acted  with 
Professor  Miller  and  Professor 
Hutchins  as  host  at  dinner  for  dif- 
ferent groups  of  Freshman  men. 

January  14th  Mr.  King  spoke  at 
the  banquet  of  the  Men’s  Class  at  the 
East  End  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland. 

January  i6th  and  various  other 
dates,  acted  with  Mrs.  King  and  Dr. 
Fitch  as  host  at  luncheon  to  different 
groups  of  Freshman  women. 

On  January  2Sth,  Mr.  King  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Professor  Ed- 
ward C.  Moore  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, to  the  Harvard  men  of  the 
faculty. 

On  January  2Slh  gave  the  morning 
address  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges. 

February  2nd  spoke  at  a banquet 
of  the  Retail  Merchants  Board  of 
the  Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

February  loth  gave  an  address  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Relig- 
ious Education  Association,  on  “The 
Future  of  Religious  Education and 
also  lectured  before  the  Chicago  Kin- 
dergarten College. 

The  evening  of  February  12th,  Mr. 
King  spoke  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Obcrlin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

February  21st  to  March  6lh,  Mr. 
King  served  as  University  preacher, 
at  Harvard,  taking  the  Sunday 
preaching  services  February  21st  and 
28th,  the  vesper  services  February 
2Stli  and  March  4th,  and  the  daily 
chapel  service  from  Febriiary  23rd 
to  Marcli  6lh  inclusive.  Mr.  King 
also  gave  the  William  Bcldcn  Noble 
lectures  at  Harvard  University  on 
“The  Ethics  of  Jesus”  on  the  even- 
ings of  February  23,  24,  26,  and 
March  i,  3.  aiul  3.  Mr.  King  also 
spoke  to  the  students  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School  on  the  even- 
ing of  I'ehruary  22i;d,  and  gave  an 
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address  before  the  Boston  Congrega- 
tional Club  on  the  evening  of  March 
1st,  and  attended  the  banquet  of  the 
Oberlin  alumni  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity at  Hotel  Lenox,  the  evening  of 
March  2nd. 


COLLEGE  REGISTRATION. 

This  summary  includes  all  stu- 
dents who  have  been  in  attendance  at 
any  time  from  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1908,  to  February  29,  1909,  in- 
cluding those  who  studied  in  the 
Summer  Sessions  of  1908.  It  is  there- 
fore only  a partial  list  of  the  stu- 
dents for  the  year  1908-09;  the  com- 
plete list  will  be  contained  in  the 
final  edition  of  the  catalogue,  to  be 
issued  June  l,  1909. 


students  from  Ohio.  The  other 
states  showing  the  largest  number  of 
students  arc  as  follows:  New  York, 
122;  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  109 
each;  Michigan  81;  Iowa,  75;  Minne- 
sota, 52. 

Sixteen  foreign  countries  are  re- 
presented by  59  students.  This  num- 
ber includes  14  from  Japan;  0 from 
China;  7 from  Turkey;  and  6 from 
India. 

(l)  The  total  registration  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  is  fifty-five.  A 
deduction  is  here  amde  for  one  stu- 
dent classed  as  a graduate  student  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for 
two  classed  as  seniors,  and  for  five 
Slavic  students  classed  in  the  Acad- 
emy. 


College  Men  Women  Total 


Graduate  Students 

8 

13 

21 

Seniors 

52 

79 

131 

Juniors 

78 

99 

177 

Sophomores 

83 

114 

197 

Freshmen 

123 

157 

280 

Specials 

15 

53 

68 

Totals 

359 

515 

874 

The  Theological  Seminary  [1] 

45 

2 

47 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

57 

482 

539 

The  Academy  

188 

127 

315 

Drawing  and  Painting 

1 

73 

74 

The  Summer  Session  of  1908  [2] 

32 

35 

67 

Totals 

682 

1234 

1916 

The  registration  figures  for  the 
year  show  an  enrollment  to  date  of 
1916  students,  which  will  probably 
be  increased  before  the  end  of  the 
year  to  1940  by  additional  students  in 
the  Academy  and  Conservatory  de- 
partments. There  is  a gain  of  60  in 
the  College  of  .\rts  and  Sciences. 
The  aggregate  enrollment  of  the 
other  departments  remain  about  the 
same  as  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  summary  by  states  shows  890 


(2)  In  the  Summer  Session  totals 
those  students  are  excluded  who  are 
enrolled  in  other  departments. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

‘‘One  definition  of  the  ideal  college 
— a log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  and  a student  on  the  other — is 
classic  and  traditional.  Educators 
of  the  present  generation  are  not 
above  seeking  the  attainment  of  that 
homely  ideal.  The  successor  of  Mark 
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Hopkins  as  president  of  Williams 
College  is  Harry  A.  Garfield.  That 
President  Garfield  is  not  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  traditions  that  inspired 
President  Hopkins  is  indicated  by  his 
announcement  that  he  will  take  his 
meals  with  his  undergraduates  in  a 
new  dining  hall  now  being  completed 
at  Williamstown.”  * * * “It  is  stated 
that  President  King  of  Oberlin  be- 
fore each  academic  year  is  far  ad- 
vanced has  come  into  personal  con- 
tact with  practically  every  new  mem- 
ber of  the  college  community.  Ober- 
lin is  among  the  smaller  of  the  more 
important  institutions  of  the  country 
— as  is  Williams — and  the  problem 
presents  fewer  difficulties  there  than 
in  many  places.  Everywhere,  how- 
ever, the  ideal  and  the  desire  is  the 
same — to  reach  the  undergraduate. 
A no  inconsiderable  reward  of  public 
esteem  awaits  the  man  who  solves 
the  dificulty  for  the  large  universi- 
ties.”— Plain  Dealer. 

During  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston’s 
recent  visit  to  New  York,  Mrs.  Lu- 
cien  C.  Warner  invited  several  Ober- 
lin women  to  meet  Mrs.  Johnston  at 
luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and 
to  attend  a regular  meeting  of  Soro- 
sis  afterwards.  Sorosis — often  spoken 
of  as  the  “Mother  of  Women’s 
Clubs”  is  undoubtedly  the  represen- 
tative woman’s  club  in  New  York. 
Both  Mrs.  Warner  and  her  daughters 
are  prominent  members. 

The  following  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  Conservatory  have  been 
admitted  to  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists:  Jacob  F.  Alderfer,  and 
Frederic  B.  Stivcn,  George  C.  Hast- 
ings. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  sixth  general  con- 
vention of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
February  9-11.  Mr.  Root  presided 


over  the  session  of  the  department  of 
libraries.  February  12,  Mr.  Root  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  Westerville, 
Ohio,  at  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  breaking  of  ground  for  the 
new  headquarters  of  the  National 
Anti-Saloon  League. 

Mrs.  Alice  Mead  Swing  and  Miss 
Arietta  Abbott  have  been  reappoint- 
ed as  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  for  three  years  to  succeed 
themselves. 

Dean  Fitch  represented  the  College 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Collegiate  Alu- 
mnae Association  in  Pittsburgh  and 
at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Alumni 
Association  at  the  same  place  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Professor  Philip  D.  Sherman  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  high 
school  in  Elyria,  February  ig. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Gaylord,  who  in 

1894  was  Associate  Professor  in 
Oberlin,  is  teaching  psychology  and 
pedagogy  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bacon,  who  from  1S97 
to  1898  was  a tutor  in  physics,  is  now 
teaching  at  Plobart  College. 

Mrs.  Amy  Smith-Pelham,  formerly 
Instructor  in  the  Art  Department, 
resides  at  Hill  avenue,  Glen  Ellyn, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Gray,  who  from 

1895  to  igoo  was  a member  of  the 
English  Department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, is  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Professor  George  W.  Andrews  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Sunday  evening,  February  21. 
1909,  on  the  subject  “God  Expecta- 
tion our  Inspiration.” 

Professor  William  J.  Hutchins  is 
preaching  each  Sabbath  in  the  Case 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Rev.  William  F,  Bohn  preached 
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Sunday,  February  21,  1909,  in  the 
Second  Congregational  church  of 
Oberlin. 

Ernest  Sutherland  Bates  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Columbia  recently.  Mr. 
Bates  is  now  at  Tucson,  Arizona, 
where  he  is  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Hiram  B.  Thurston  recently 
received  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  Oberlin  College. 

Mrs.  Abbie  Eaton,  who  from  1889 
to  1893  was  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  Oberlin  College  in  the  department 
of  German,  is  now  living  at  467 
South  Los  Robles  Avenue,  Pasadena, 
California.  Mrs.  Eaton  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Fredeneck  Home  School 
for  Young  Boys. 

Professor  Bosworth  delivered  sev- 
eral addresses  before  the  State  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  of  Colorado,  at  Colorado 
Springs  February  5,  6,  and  7.  At 
the  Iowa  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  he  also 
delivered  addresses  on  February  12 
and  13.  On  Sunday  he  spoke  to  the 
students  of  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell. 
February  16  and  17  were  spent  at 
Fargo,  North  Dakota;  Professor 
Bosworth  spoke  to  the  college  and 
State  Congregational  Brotherhood 
and  was  present  at  the  Annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Red  River  Valley  .-Mumni 
Association  of  the  College  at  Fargo. 
Addresses  were  delivered  at  the  State 
Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
Minnesota  at  Red  Wing  February 
19  and  20.  On  Sunday,  February  28 
Professor  Bosworth  spoke  before  the 
State  Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 


COLLEGE  NOTES, 

The  Department  of  French  an- 
nounces two  lectures,  March  10  and 
II  by  M.  St.  Elme  de  Champ  of 
Toronto  University,  Canada. 


A bronze  tablet  bearing  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address  with  a medallion 
portrait  by  Victor  D.  Brenner  is  to 
be  placed  in  Carnegie  Library.  It  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

By  vote  of  the  Faculty  the  inter- 
mission between  classes  will  hereafter 
be  seven  instead  of  five  minutes  as 
heretofore. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  was  held  Saturday  afternoon 
January  30,  in  Sturges  Hall.  The 
reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the  vari- 
ous large  committies  were  read  and 
showed  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
Association.  The  President’s  report 
reviewed  the  year  and  gave  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  new 
officers.  The  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows : President,  Miss 
Rhoda  McCulloch,  ’10;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  Zoe  Marts,  ’10;  Conser- 
vatory Vice-President,  Miss  Marjorie 
Lightner;  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary 
Lindsay,  ’10;  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Miss  Esther  Robson,  ’ii;  Recording 
Secretary.  Miss  Ruth  Danilson,  ’12. 

The  Junior  girls  entertained  the 
ladies  of  the  Faculty  from  three  to 
five  Wednesday  afternoon  at  Baldwin 
Cottage  in  honor  of  Miss  Fitch’s 
birthday  anniversary.  The  parlors 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  roses. 
The  receiving  line  consisted  of  Miss 
Lindsay,  Miss  Fitch,  Miss  Fusselman, 
Miss  Judson  and  Miss  Anderegg. 
Musical  selections  were  rendered  and 
dainty  refreshments  were  served. 

The  following  officers  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  large  committees 
were  elected  to  admistcr  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  the  Theological  Seminary: 
President,  Frederick  P.  Beach;  Vice- 
President,  John  P.  Dysart;  Secretary, 
Nelson  F.  Cole;  Treasurer.  Charles 
C.  Burger ; Prayer  Meeting,  Wynn 
C.  Fairfield;  Missionary,  Frances 
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Vasku;  Library,  William  B.  Davis; 
Social,  Frederick  L.  Fagley;  Faculty, 
Professor  Kemper  Fullerton. 

The  Alumni  of  Alpha  Zeta,  who 
are  members  of  the  Faculty,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  members  of  the  pre- 
sent society  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  regular  meeting  Monday, 
February  15.  President  King  was 
to  preside  but  in  his  absence  Pro- 
fessor Martin  was  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Leonard  read  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject “The  School  System  of  the 
Mediaeval  Period.”  Professor  Root 
presented  both  sides  of  the  debate  on 
the  question,  “The  Student  and  his 
Interests  versus  the  ‘System’.”  Ex- 
tempore speeches  were  given  by  F. 
W.  Bohn  and  Alexander  Dick.  Pro- 
fessor L.  B.  Plall  conducted  the  par- 
liamentary drill  and  Dean  Miller  read 
a college  story  which  closed  the  uni- 
que program.  Refreshments  were 
served. 

The  election  for  the  officers  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  coming  year  re- 
sulted as  follows : President,  Philip 
C.  King,  ’10;  Vice-President,  Lynn 
11.  Griffith,  ’to;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, R.  Eugene  Cushman,  ’ii;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Donald  M.  Brodie, 
’12;  Treasurer,  Clarence  B.  Young, 
’ii;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Jay  B. 
Nash,  ’12. 

The  Catalogue  for  the  Summer 
Session  of  1909  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. and  presents  many  new  and 
interesting  a<lditions  in  the  summer 
curriculum. 

The  fee  for  late  registration  has 
been  increased  from  $l  to  $3.  The 
following  is  the  new  ruling:  “A  fee 
of  $3  is  charged  each  matriculated 
student  who  registers  later  than  the 
opening  day  of  each  semester,  or  who 
is  absent  from  the  exercises  of  the 
first  day  after  each  vacation,  or  from 


the  last  exercises  of  any  term  or 
semester.” 

New  Courses  for  Second  Semester 
include  a seminar  in  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance given  by  Professor  William 
S.  Davis  of  the  history  department, 
a seminar  in  ornithology  by  Profes- 
sor Lynds  Jones  and  courses  in 
Emerson  and  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  secondary  schools  by  Mr. 
Vernon  C.  Harrington  and  Professor 
P.  D.  Sherman  of  the  English  de- 
partment. 


ACTA  DIURNA. 

January  29 — The  Shansi  Fund  was 
presented  at  Chapel  and  as  a result 
$1338.83  were  added  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  As- 
sociation. Later  pledges  have  been 
received  and  the  amount  is  now 
$1357,00. 

February  3 — Song  recital  in  the  Ar- 
tists’ Course  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Wuell- 
ner. 

February  4 — The  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  voted  to  ask  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Tenney  to  continue  his 
services  as  pastor  until  September, 
1910. 

February  6 — The  first  semester 
closes. 

February  8 — Mischa  Elman,  the 
violinist,  gave  the  second  recital  in 
the  Artists’  course. 

February  9 — Opening  of  the  second 
semester. 

In  the  evening  Henry  Lawrence 
Southwick,  President  of  the  Emer- 
son College  of  Oratory  gave  a dra- 
matic reading  in  the  U.  L.  course 
from  “Richelieu”  by  Lord  Lytton. 

February  10 — President  Southwick 
delivered  the  Monthly  Lecture  in 
Finney  Memorial  Ch;\pel  on  the  sub- 
ject “Patrick  Henry.” 

February  12 — .‘Ml  recitations  and 
college  exercises  were  suspended  in 
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honor  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  following  program  was  present- 
ed at  Finney  Memorial  Chapel  in 
the  morning:  Hymn  followed  by 
prayer  by  Professor  Fullerton,  songs 
by  the  Glee  Club,  selections  from 
Lincoln’s  works  read  by  President 
King,  address  on  Lincoln’s  life  by 
Professor  Hall,  selections  by  the 
Glee  Club  and  address  by  Professor 
Hutchins  on  the  personal  side  of 
Lincoln  in  connection  with  his  great 
work  for  the  Nation. 

February  13 — The  Wooster  and 
Oberlin  basket  ball  team  played  on 
the  Oberlin  floor  with  the  score  of 
23  to  16. 

February  16 — Recital  by  Albert 
Rosenthal,  violoncellist  and  Miss 
-\ugusta  Cottlow,  pianist. 

February  17 — The  Home  Oratori- 
cal Contest  was  held  in  Finney  Me- 
morial Chapel  in  the  evening.  The 
following  speakers  appeared,  the  or- 
der being  that  assigned  by  the 
judges,  Lawrie  J.  Sharp,  Chester  S. 
Bucher,  David  Rubin,  Prescott  Heald, 
G.  Lee  Buck  and  Hornell  H.  Hart. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Sharp’s  oration 
was  “The  Call  of  the  City.’  The 
judges  were  C.  R.  Cross,  W.  S.  Coch- 
ran, Grove  H.  Patterson,  B.  L.  Laird, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  L.  W.  Storey 
of  Toledo.  Professor  Philip  D. 
Sherman  presided  and  the  Conserva- 
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tory  double  quartette  furnished  the 
music. 

February  18 — Address  was  deliver- 
ed at  Finney  Memorial  Chapel  by 
Profes.sor  E.  G.  Conklin  of  Princeton 
University,  on  Charles  Darwin.  In 
the  afternoon  Professor  Conklin  de- 
livered a lecture  in  Sturges  Hall  on 
“The  Mechanism  of  Heredity.” 

February  20 — Before  a very  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  the  Oberlin 
basketball  team  defeated  the  team 
from  the  University  of  Rochester 
with  a score  of  35  to  19.  The  game 
was  one  of  the  fastest  ever  played 
on  the  Oberlin  floor  and  was  through- 
out one  which  showed  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  both  teams. 

February  22 — All  college  exercises 
were  given  up  from  the  day  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 
In  the  morning  the  usual  services 
were  held  in  Finney  Chapel.  The 
opening  prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  H. 
M.  Tenney  and  after  selections  by 
the  Glee  Club  the  address  of  the 
morning  was  made  by  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Boynton  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  A 
hymn  and  the  benediction  closed  the 
exercises.  In  the  evening  the  recep- 
tion tendered  by  the  Faculty  to  the 
students  of  all  departments  of  the 
Institution  was  held  in  Warner  Gym- 
nasium. It  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held,  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  guests  being  present. 


Alumni  News 


CLASS  LETTER  OF  ’99. 

The  Class  of  1899  has  just  pub- 
lished its  letter  for  1909.  From  it 
the  following  personal  items  are 
taken : 

W.  D.  Bennett  is  manager  of  the 
New  England  Department  of  the 
lacobson  Publishing  Company  of 


Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bennett’s 
address  is  185  Essex  Street. 

F.  North  Clark  has  been  cashier  of 
a bank  at  Hattan,  Washington,  for 
the  past  four  years. 

H.  S.  Day  is  deputy  postmaster 
at  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  also  is  en- 
gaged in  the  nursery  business. 
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Miss  Abba  Harrington,  who  has 
been  at  Northland  College,  Ashland, 
Wisconsin,  is  spending  several  weeks 
with  friends  in  Chicago  before  leav- 
ing for  New  York  City,  where  she 
will  remain  three  months.  Miss  Har- 
rington’s address  while  in  Chicago, 
is  480  West  Huron  Street. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hosford,  who  left 
for  Los  Angeles,  California,  directly 
after  the  Commencement  last  June, 
is  still  with  friends  in  that  city. 

Clarence  Johnson  is  still  connected 
with  the  Fire  Protection  Signal  busi- 
ness, with  address  at  19S  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Kelly  is  teaching 
English  at  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln, 
Illinois.  Miss  Kelly's  address  is  223 
Pekin  Street. 

George  L.  W.  Kilbon  was  one  of 
the  successful  drawers  in  the  Rose- 
bud Indian  Reservation  and  antici- 
pates making  good  the  conditions  for 
holding  the  claim. 

Frank  FI.  Lamb  lectures  on  child- 
ren’s diseases  at  Miami  Medical  Col- 
lege in  addition  to  bacteriological 
w'ork  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and 
his  general  practice. 

Mary  Cleveland  McNeil  resides  at 
Flgin,  Illinois,  7 Villa  Street. 

lola  B.  Quigley  is  teaching  in  the 
German  and  Latin  school  at  Oelwein, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Althea  M.  Sheldon  is  teach- 
ing Latin  and  English  in  the  high 
school  at  Ontario,  Oregon  and  is 
ranching  '‘for  pure  joy.” 

Ludwig  Thomsen  writes  from  Ver- 
nal. Utah. 

Carl  Zeller  is  enjoying  his  work  at 
Rayen  high  school  and  plans  to  go 
next  fall  to  Cornell  for  two  years’ 
of  study. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’48 — Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Flill  is  now  liv- 
ing at  Redlands,  California. 

’60 — Miss  Helen  E.  Martin’s  ad- 
dress is  2041  Adar  Street,  Berkley, 
California. 

’64 — Mr.  S.  B.  Kingsbury  was  ap- 
pointed recently  at  Washington,  Fed- 
eral Judge  of  the  Maui  circuit  court 
of  Hawaii. 

'6/ — Rev.  Roselle  T.  Cross  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Benevol- 
ences and  Apportionment  of  the  Col- 
orado Congregational  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado.  Rev.  John  Doane  is  also 
a member  of  the  committee. 

’80 — Miss  Gladys  Mosher.  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C. 
Mosher  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
was  married  March  24,  1999  at  the 
home  of  her  parents  to  Mr.  Herbert 
W.  Strong  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’82 — Rev.  Alfred  A.  Wood  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Faulkton,  South  Dakota,  having 
resigned  from  the  church  at  Bloom- 
field, Nebraska. 

’84-’85 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Kelvey  have  been  paying  a brief  visit 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Johnson  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  April,  Mr. 
McKelvey,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Ruth,  will  make  a pro- 
longed trip  through  the  South  and 
West,  going  as  far  west  as  Califor- 
nia. 

’83 — Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Metcalf.  Presi- 
dent of  Talladega  College  is  spend- 
ing some  time  in  New  York  and  New 
England  in  the  interest  of  the  college. 

’86 — Mrs.  Louise  E.  Bricc-Joncs 
has  returned  to  Burg  Hill,  Ohio,  af- 
ter a residence  at  Youngstown. 

’86-’88— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Fish, 
who,  have  been  living  in  Yonkers, 
New  York,  for  five  year.s  have  re- 
turned to  Chicago.  Their  removal 
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is  due  to  an  advantageous  change  in 
Mr.  Fish’s  business. 

’89 — James  B.  Smiley,  who  was  re- 
cently made  principal'  of  Lincoln 
High,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  a paper 
before  the  North-Eastern  Teachers’ 
Association  on  the  subject  "What  can 
be  done  to  make  the  Latin  work  of 
the  second  year  in  our  high  schools 
lighter.” 

’89  T.  S.— Rev.  Eli  A.  Child  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  has  accepted  the  call 
to  the  church  at  Imperial. 

’89  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Philip  Reitinger 
April  first  will  begin  work  as  pastor 
of  the  Mizpah  Bohemia  church  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

■90 — Dr.  John  R.  Taylor  is  now 
practicing  medicine  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. Dr.  Taylor’s  address  is  204 
Minona  Avenue. 

’90 — Mrs.  Louise  Pond  Jewell  in 
connection  with  the  Civic  Club  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  public  schools  of  that 
city  is  engaged  in  making  a series  of 
investigations  regarding  the  practical 
bearing  of  instruction  given  in  these 
schools. 

’91 — Mrs.  Edith  Cowley-Grosvenor, 
of  Spokane,  Washington,  sailed  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  13, 
on  the  White  Star  line,  Canopic,  for 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  will  be  away  si.x  months. 

92 — Chester  F.  Ralston  has  accept- 
ed a call  to  the  pastorate  of  Warbur- 
ton  Baptist  church  at  Yonkers,  New 
York.  Mr.  Ralston  will  begin  his 
work  the  first  of  May. 

92 — John  L.  Love  dalivered  an 
address  February  12,  1909,  before  the 
E-Kcelsior  Club  of  Guthrie,  Okla- 
homa, on  Lincoln  The  Emancipator. 
The  address  has  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

’93 — Rev.  Frank  C.  Peck  is  now 


associated  with  the  church  at  Ran- 
dolph, New  York,  having  resigned  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Sherman. 

’94 — Professor  Frank  N.  Spindler 
contributes  an  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Journal  of  Philo- 
sophy, Psychology  and  Scientific 
Methods.  Mr.  Spindlcr’s  article  is 
entitled  “Some  Thoughts  on  the  Con- 
cept.” 

’94 — Henry  Lyman  is  deputy  tax 
assessor  and  owner  of  a cane  planta- 
tion. Mr.  Lyman’s  address  is  Kakaho 
Street,  Puna,  Hawaii. 

’95 — Miss  Sara  Wykolf  Terrell  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Kennedy  Stockwcll  were 
married  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Wednesday  evening,  February  24, 
1909. 

’96 — Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Cleveland,  delivered  an  address  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Superintendents’ 
Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  held  inChicago, 
Illinois,  February  23,  24,  and  25.  Mr. 
Orth’s  subject  was  “The  Call  of  the 
Nation  to  the  Public  School.”  Mr. 
Orth  also  contributed  an  article 
"Plain  Facts  about  Public  Schools,” 
to  the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic. 

’97 — Miss  Ellen  Raymond  has  re- 
sumed her  work  at  Berea,  Kentucky. 

’99 — Mrs.  Ella  Lohnes  Hanna  has 
changed  her  residence  from  Morgan 
Park,  Illinois,  to  Richfield,  Idaho. 

’99  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Henry  Janes  has 
accepted  a call  to  the  Congregational 
church  at  Kent,  Ohio. 

’99 — Miss  Anna  E.  Pinneo  has  left 
Berlin,  Germany  and  has  begun  a 
tour  which  will  include  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land.  In  the  spring  Miss  Pin- 
neo will  visit  Italy  and  Greece. 

’00 — Miss  Martha  S.  Storrs  and 
Mr.  Orviile  B.  Swift  were  married 
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at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Oberlin, 
Tuesday  evening,  February  g,  1909, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney  officiating.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swift  will  make  their  home 
in  Oberlin  for  the  present. 

’00 — Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Carpenter 
left  Oberlin  February  17  for  the 
West.  After  a visit  with  friends  en- 
route,  Miss  Carpenter  will  sail  March 
13  on  the  steamer  Almeda  for  Haw- 
aii, where  she  will  be  the  guest  of 
her  sister  Mrs.  Alice  Carpenter  Sut- 
ton, of  Honolulu.  Miss  Carpenter’s 
address  will  be  1625  Bingham  street, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

’oo-’os  O.  r.  S. — Born,  To  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Ruel  W.  Roberts  of  Abington, 
Illinois,  November  25,  1908,  a son, 
-'\rthur  Taylor  Roberts. 

’01 — Otis  B.  Riddle  has  left  Kansas 
City,  Misouri,  and  is  now  at  Perrys- 
burg,  Ohio. 

’02 — Beatty  L.  Laird  is  with  the 
Central  Friendly  Inn  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

’02 — Mrs.  Georgia  Carrothers 

Ewing  is  visiting  friends  in  this 
country.  Mrs.  Ewing  will  return  to 
her  home  in  Madras,  India,  in  the 
fall. 

’02 — Miss  Inez  F.  Stebbins,  who 
has  been  a member  of  the  faculty  at 
Huguenot  College,  Wellington,  South 
Africa,  has  returned  to  this  country 
for  a furlough.  Miss  Stebbins’  ad- 
dress for  the  present  is  Box  425, 
Rome,  New  York. 

’03  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Willard  O. 
Town  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
church  at  Gustavus,  Ohio. 

’0,3 — John  Q.  Bosselman  is  with 
the  International  Text  Book  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Bosselman’s  address  is 
Box  139,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

’03— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Splilstonc 
have  changed  their  address  from  Ar- 
lington, New  Jersey,  to  9 Girard 
Avenue,  East  Orange. 


'04 — Mr.  Charles  J.  Ford  has 
moved  from  Cleveland,  and  has 
opened  a law  office  at  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ford’s  address  is  Ford  and  Tib- 
bitts  Block. 

’04 — Mr.  Henry  Clay  Huntington 
and  Miss  Nelle  Elizabeth  Orr  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Orr  of 
Salem,  Ohio,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1909,  Rev.  C.  S.  Smith 
officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington 
left  at  once  for  the  Pacihe  Coast 
and  will  be  at  home  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  after  the  first  of  April. 

’05  O.  C.  M. — Mr.  Neille  O.  Rowe, 
who  is  Director  of  the  Conservatory 
at  Tabor,  Iowa,  conducted  the  mid- 
winter concert  given  by  the  Tabor 
Oratorio  Society,  January  26,  1909. 
The  major  part  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  the  cantata  “The  Holy 
City’’  by  Alfred  R.  Gaul.  Miss 
Louise  G.  Langland  was  the  soprano 
soloist  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Adams  Kline 
was  the  pianist. 

’05 — Miss  Mary  E.  Rodhouse  has 
returned  to  her  work  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Miss  Rodheuse’s  address  is 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Building,  Room  528. 

’05 — D.  Clifford  Jones  is  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  the  Church  Fed- 
eration of  Men’s  Clubs  of  Weeds- 
pert.  New  York.  This  Federation 
has  just  completed  an  Anti-Saloon 
campaign  in  which  it  was  successful 
in  voting  out  the  saloons  for  two 
years  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  hotels  and  by  druggists  ex- 
cept on  doctors’  prescriptions.  These 
results  were  accomplished  by  organ- 
ized effort  on  the  part  of  business 
men,  backed  by  the  churches  an<l 
pastors  and  is  the  first  time  the  vil- 
lage has  been  dry  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

>06— Louis  U.  Todd  i.s  teaching  at 
Kankakee,  Illinois. 
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’06 — Edward  E.  Pratt  is  a student 
at  the  University  of  Columbia. 

’06— Fred  Elliott’s  address  since 
January  8,  1909,  has  been  6912 

Quinby  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’07 — George  D.  Allen’s  address  is 
6028  Ingleside  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

’08 — Mr.  Walter  Jelliff  is  now 
located  in  Portland,  Oregon  at  421 
Commercial  Club  Building. 

’08 — Miss  Alice  Foote  read  a paper 
at  the  Round  Table  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  at  the  North-East- 
ern Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  12  and 
13.  Miss  Foote’s  subject  was  “How 
may  we  best  interest  high  school 
pupils  in  special  research  work.” 

’08 — Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Allen  has 
changed  her  address  from  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan  to  Maquoketa, 
Iowa,  where  she  is  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Mack  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of 
February  in  New  York  with  her  sis- 
ter, Miss  Emily  R.  Morrison. 

Miss  Grace  Hemingway,  who  has 
been  in  Kindergarten  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  is  now  with  the  Mutual 
Lyceum  Bureau.  Miss  Hemingway 
has  specialized  in  the  art  of  story 
telling. 

Miss  Katherine  Burgner  a teacher 
in  the  Kamehameha  School  at  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  will  sail  for  the  United 
States  June  12,  and  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  .\nna  Comstock  McCarthy, 


who  is  Musical  Director  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Spearfish,  South 
Dakota,  made  her  initial  appearance, 
January  22,  1909,  as  director  in  the 
cantata  “Ruth."  Mrs.  McCarthy 
sang  the  part  of  "Orpha.” 

Paul  S.  Johnson  is  a manufactur- 
ing chemist  located  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Johnson’s  address  is  1424 
Rockefeller  Building. 

Albert  H.  Hinman  is  proprietor  of 
the  Hinman  Business  College  which 
is  located  at  ii  Forest  Street,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Martin  Davey  is  now  General 
Manager  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company  with  office  in  Kent,  Ohio, 
and  Tarrytown,  New  York.  The 
company  operates  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Davey  is  also  manager  of  Davey’s 
School  of  Practical  Forestry  which 
is  located  at  Kent,  Ohio. 

Harold  B.  Reed,  who  teaches  phy- 
sics in  the  East  High,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  gave  a paper  at  the  meeting  of 
the  North-Eastern  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

. Miss  Rebecca  Viger  with  friends 
left  January  3,  1909,  for  an  extended 
trip  abroad.  The  itinerary  includes, 
Paris,  Algers,  Biskra,  Tunis,  Tripoli 
and  possibly  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. The  party  sails  for  home 
March  10. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Huntington  is  en- 
gaged in  settlement  work  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Miss  Huntington’s  ad- 
dress is  Goodrich  Social  Settlement. 

Charles  E.  Hurlburt  is  Director  of 
the  Africa  Inland  Mission  in  British 
East  Africa. 
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CYRUS  H.  BALDWIN  '41 

Cyrus  Harcourt  Baldwin  died  at 
his  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  January 
19,  1909. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Harcourt  Baldwin  was 
born  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  July  24, 
1817.  He  came  to  Oberlin  in  1836 
and  continued  his  education  in  the 
College  completing  the  work  with 
the  class  of  1841.  Three  years  later 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  the  same  year  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred.  Sep- 
tember 10,  1844  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Fairchild 
and  the  year  following  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  at  Flint,  Mich- 
igan. During  the  ten  years  following 
he  preached  at  Flint,  Saginaw,  Mich- 
igan and  at  Orangeville  and  Napoli, 
New  York.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1854  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  up 
preaching  and  began  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  this  profession  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  August  10, 
1865  Mr.  Baldwin  married  Mrs.  Ly- 
dia C.  Clemons-Cole  who  died  in 
1890.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  oldest 
alumnus  of  the  College  and  antici- 
pated attending  the  reunion  last  com- 
mencement but  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Baldwin  is  survived  by  two 
sons.  Dr.  James  F.  Baldwin  of  Col- 
umbus. Ohio,  and  Rev.  Cyrus  G. 
Baldwin  of  Palo  Alto,  California. 


GEORGE  W.  KEYES  '64 
Mr.  George  W.  Keyes  was  born  at 
Ashford,  Connecticut,  August  27, 
1838.  His  early  education  he  re- 
ceived at  a district  school  and  two 
winter  terms  at  the  Professor  J.  M. 
Barrows’  Academy  at  Woodstock, 
Michigan.  In  1852  he  entered  the 
Preparatory  Department  of  Olivet 


College.  After  completing  the  fresh- 
man year  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
school  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
his  father.  After  teaching  a district 
school  Mr.  Keyes  resumed  his  college 
work  and  entered  Oberlin  College  in 
1862  completing  the  college  course 
with  the  class  of  1864.  In  1866  Mr. 
Keyes  began  business  in  Olivet,  which 
city  was  his  residence  until  the  time 
of  his  death  with  the  exception  of  ten 
years  spent  at  New  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota. In  1867  Mr.  Keyes  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Olivet  and 
served  until  1885.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  Olivet  Col- 
lege and  he  held  this  and  the  office 
of  assistant  Treasurer  until  1890.  He 
was  the  Recorder  of  Olivet  for  fifteen 
years  and  justice  of  the  peace  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Keyes  married  Anne- 
belle  A.  House,  November  10,  1864, 
whose  death  occured  March  19,  1907. 
In  July  29,  1908  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hosford,  who  with  a son 
Karl  Keyes  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude McGill,  survives  him. 


ADELAIDE  L.  PACKARD  '81 

Adelaide  Luella  Packard  died  Jan- 
uary 29,  1909,  at  the  Baptist  Hospital, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Adelaide  L.  Packard  was  born 
at  La  Porte,  Indiana,  October  8, 
1858.  After  completing  her  college 
works  with  the  class  of  1881,  Miss 
Packard  continued  her  studies  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  the  following 
year.  On  leaving  Oberlin  she  at  once 
began  teaching  music  and  soon  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Dircetor  of. the 
Music  Department  of  De  Pauw  Col- 
lege, New  Albany,  Indiana.  Miss 
Packard  continued  her  connection 
with  tliis  institution  until  1896  when 
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she  established  the  Adelaide  L.  Pack- 
ard Piano-Forte  School  at  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana.  She  continued  work 
in  her  school  until  a little  more  than 
a year  ago  when  she  was  obliged  to 
seek  rest.  A year  was  spent  with 
her  sister  in  Buffalo,  New  York  but 
in  January  she  went  to  Chicago  for 
medical  help  which  failed  to  bring 
relief  and  death  came  January  29. 
Sunday,  January  31  the  body  was 
taken  to  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  and 
laid  beside  her  mother  and  father. 

George  Washington  Keyes  died  at 
his  home  in  Olivet,  Michigan,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1909. 


CHARLES  E.  RIDER 
Charles  Ewarts  Rider  died  at  his 
country  home  at  Chappaqua,  New 
York,  Sunday,  February  i,  1909. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Rider  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  Vermont,  May  26,  1839. 
He  studied  at  Oberlin  and  Middle- 
bury  colleges  but  before  completing 


his  college  work  went  to  France  and 
Germany  for  medical  study.  On 
his  return  he  completed  his  medical 
course  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
from  which  institution  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1863.  In  1866 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. After  a short  military  ser- 
vice Dr.  Rider  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  He  soon  began  the  ex- 
clusive practice  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
in  which  he  attained  great  eminence. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Otological  Society  and  for 
many  years  was  prominent  in  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society. 
Dr.  Rider  was  most  generous  in  his 
services  to  others  and  was  associated 
with  many  hospitals.  Dr.  Rider  re- 
tired from  active  practice  in  1895  and 
entered  business  in  which  he  met 
the  same  marked  success. 


COLLEGE  GOWNS  AND  CAPS 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

262  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Spinning  Yarns 


Is  not  so  profitable  as  active  work.  Learn 
a business  and  it  will  be  your  future  sup- 
port. We  teach  to  young  or  old,  of  either  sex,  the  rudiments  of  a thorough  busi- 
ness education.  We  prepare  you  for 


Accounting  or  Bookkeeping 


for  auditing,  stenography,  typewriting,  etc,,  in  a brief  course  of  instruction  for  a 
very  low  fee.  Individual  instruction,  experienced  teachers,  up-to-date  methods, 
and  every  graduate  employed.  New  classes  January  4th. 

The  Elyria  Business  College  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Photo  Studio 

West  College  Street 

^ We  have  fine  negatives  of  Presidents  Finney, 
Fairchild,  Barrows,  H.  C.  King  and  all  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  The  latest  negatives  of  the 
present  faculty.  ^ All  work  of  high  grade.  Sit- 
tings made  by  appointment 

T.  J.  Rice 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Telephone  77 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 

PF?E5S 

CLtV^AnD 

I^pgER^inTinG  co| 


Caxton  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of 


BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 

BOOKBINDING  AND  ENGRAVING 
College  and  School  Stationery  Strictly  First-class  Work 


T5he  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


Mrs.  Frank  Henry  Drake 

Shops  for  out  of  town  people  in  all 
lines.  No  charges.  Write  for 
information. 


7114  Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of 
Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  sea.son’s  novelties.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out 
of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

fl.  L.  SCHRYVER  & COMPANY  Formerly  R.  H.  Hatch  & Co. 

In  writing  advcrliicr*.  kindly  mention  1 he  Alumni  Mogazine 


TheClevelandjSouthwestern&ColumbusRy.Co. 

The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville.  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs- 
Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  Fre- 
quent service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  sched- 
uled stations.  Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with 
regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Oberlin,  O.  General  Office,  614  Garfield  bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s,  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  anywhere 


We  have  a record  oFover  forty  years  of  safe 
and  conservative  banking  methods,  our  policy, 
moreover,  being  to  treat  our  smallest  depositor 
with  the  same  courtesy  and  attention  as  the  larg- 
est patron  of  the  bank. 

Send  for  Booklet  O-A  “Banking  by  Mail." 


BANKING 


In  writio4  odvertlMrt,  kindly  mentioD  The  Alumni  Magurine 


Estey  Organ  Company 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 
BUILDERS  OF 

Church  Organs 

We  also  have  a most  complete  line  of  all  sizes  of 

Practice  Organs 


Especially  noteworthy  is  a newly  developed  REED  ORGAN  for  practice  purposes 
which  is  built  with  console  measurements  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  A.  G.  O 
in  every  particular,  something  which  has  not  heretofore  been  done  in  reed  organ 
practice.  We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  estimates  for  any  sized  instrument 

C orrespondence  Solicited 


Lamps  & Electroliers — 

There  are  many  suggestions  for  beautifying  the 
home  in  our  excellent  collection  of  Lamps  and  Elec- 
troliers— The  designs  are  the  most  distinctive  we 
have  ever  shown — The  finest  imported  and  domestic 
productions  are  represented  in  a variety  offering  every 
opportunity  for  a suitable  selection — 

The  Cowell  & Hubbard  Company 
605  Euclid-av,  Cleveland 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY 
PRINCIPAL 

Eleven  instructors.  Three  practice  kindergartens. 

Fifteenth  year.  Over  one  hundred  graduates  lo- 
cated in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foriegn  count- 
ries. Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  infor- 
mation apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

DRAWER  Z,  OBERWN.  OHIO 


Now  Ready 


The  Latest  and  Best 


Dictionary  of  the  Bible 


Complete  in  one  volume 


Edited  by 

James  Hastings,  D.D. 

with  the  co-operation  of 

John  A.  Selbie,  D.D. 

and  with  the  assistance  of 

John  C.  Lambert,  D.D. 

and  of 

Shailer  Matthews,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Theologry  £sf  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  the  University 
of  Chicaga 


Gi 


EXT  to  the  Bible  itself  this  Dictionary  is  the  one  indispens- 
able work  for  all  students  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  one  book 
of  reference  which  no  intelligent  teacher  of  the  Bible  can  dis- 
pense with.  It  contains  a wealth  of  information  about  the  Bible  which 
cannot  be  had  elsewhere  except  in  works  covering  many  volumes.  It 
is  more  than  a Dictionary.  It  is  a treasury  of  Scriptural  biographj-, 
archaeology,  ethnology  and  natural  history.  Over  i,ooo  pages. 


Price,  $5.00  net  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

E.  J.  Goodrich,  Agent 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Perfect  Comfort  in  Clothes 


Women  who  wish  to  be  well  dressed  are 
comfortable  only  in  clothes  that  are  in 
good  style.  Such  style  can  be  worked 
out  only  in  good  fabrics. 

They  must  be  made  of  material  that  will 
stand  wear,  through  rain  or  shine, with- 
out losing  shape  or  smartness. 

They  must  fit  exactly  and  be  finished 
with  the  most  extreme  care  in  every 
detail. 

The  greatest  comfort  of  all  in  clothes  is 
the  feeling  that  one  has  full  value  in 
style,  fit,  finish  and  material  at  a rea- 
sonable price.  This  full  value  is  found 
in  WOOLTEX. 

Yocom  Brothers 

Sole  agents  for  WOOLTEX  in  Oberlin 


In  writini  ailvei  titeri.  kiodly  mcniion  The  Ahnnai 


THE 

STUDENT 
SUPPLV  STORE 


We  lead  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  second  hand  and  new, 
College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 

Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows,  and  all  kinds  of 

College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  are  Always  Reasonable. 

Don’t  Forget,  we  are  Fountain  Pen  Experts,  handle  all  of  the  Lead- 
ing Makes,  Repair  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  .see  us. 

The  Student  Supply  Store 

23  South  Main  Street,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Nothing  New  to  Offer 

q THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY  DOES  NOTHING  TO  FOS- 
TER OR  ENCOURAGE  SPECULATION. 

^ THIS  BANK  FOR  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  HAS  PURSUED  A 
STRAIGHTFORWARD  LEGITIMATE  BANKING  BUSINESS;  EX- 
TENDING TO  ITS  CUSTOMERS  EVERY  ACCOMMODATION  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  CONSERVATIVE  BANKING. 

^ OUR  POLICY  IS  NOT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  LOANS  BUT  TO 
DISTRIBUTE  THEM. 

^ WE  BELIEVE  THAT  A BANK  PROSPERS  AS  ITS  CUSTO- 
MERS PROSPER. 

^ WE  SOLICIT  THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  BUSINESS  ESPECI- 
ALLY. 

q PROMPT  AND  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  TO  ALL  IS  OUR 
ENDEAVOR. 

^ BANK’S  MOTTO,  “NOT  HOW  MUCH  BUT  HOW  WELL.” 

A.  M.  LOVELAND,  CASHIER. 


Artistic  Printing 


Equipment,  Experience  and  Brains 

are  the  three  main  factors  in  giving  our  printing 
character  and  individuality. 

One  of  our  specialties  is  the  production  of  original 
ideas  in  school  and  college  work — ^booklets,  announce- 
ments, programs,  menus,  etc. 

We  also  publish  more  school  and  college  annuals  than 
any  other  house  in  Oliio  ! 

Write  for  Prices  and  Test  our  Service 


The  O-  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co. 

224-234  High  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones 


When  in  Cleveland  you  will  find  the 
T ay  lor  Restaurant  a convenient  place  to 
lunch,  this  restaurant  is  also  open  for 
Breakfast  and  Supper 

We  serve  more  TEA  than  any  restaurant  in  the  United  Stat«,  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  serve  nothing  but  the  ^hest 
grade  teas  obtainable,  consequently  “afternoon”  tea  as  served  here  is 
not  the  joke  found  in  most  so  called  tea  rooms. 

Fine  Cakes  and  Confections,  Ices,  Soda,  Etc. 


Tel.  Main  1377 


9 Taylor  Arcade 


In  writini  .dvertiteri.  kindlr  m.nlion  The  Alumni  Meg«i« 


